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CRITICAL NOTICES 


‘‘ I think the first number of the BACHELOR OF 
ARTS is very attractive, and it wears an air of com- 
ing prosperity, For a first number it is well made up. 
- .- Lam proud of your adopting my name of the 
magazine.’’—W. D. Howells. 


‘‘Your initial number is really very handsome and 
attractive. lam glad to see it.’—E. C. Stedman. 


‘¢ I wish you all success. It seems to me that you 
are destined to ‘ fill a long felt want.’ ’’—Dr. J. West 
Roosevelt. 


‘You are to be congratulated upon every feature of 
the magazine, its size and shape and type and tone 
and the full contents within. I presume it will take 
a little time for the world at large to get used toa 
periodical that is novel in so many ways, but there 
ought to be no question of its eventual popularity. It 
is a good thing to print something for people who 
don’t need to be continually titillated by pretty pic- 
tures.’’—Prof. Fred. Wells Williams. 


“It is an oblong but comely periodical . .. What 
is better, the stuff printed between the covers is 
generally able and timely.’’—New York Times. 


‘‘ Every college graduate should consider it a duty 
to be on the subscription books of the magazine.’’— 
The Home Journal. 


“The BACHELOR OF ARTS, recently started in 
New York, differs from all other college publications 
in that it aims to be a good general magazine first, and 
a college magazine afterward, and is intended for the 
Alumni rather than the inmates of the colleges.’’— 
Printer’s Ink. 
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«Every college graduate should be a subscriber.”"— 
The Times Union. 


«« The contents of the initial number are varied and 
attractive, good stories and good poems. If THE 
BACHELOR OF ARTS does not attain immediate and 
great popularity it will not be from lack of obvious 
merit.’’— Brooklyn Standard Union. 


«THE BACHELOR OF ARTS is a great success 
in my family. My sons read and discuss it with 
great eagerness, and I quite agree with them in pro- 
nouncing it a highly interesting magazine for college 
bred men. The university flavor is certainly unmis- 
takable.’’— Prof. H. H. Boyesen. 


The literary editor of Outing writes us: ‘The 
vacation number, as well as its predecessors, I have 
carefully read, and I believe that if genuine merit will 
ever again be the sole criterion of success the future 
of THE BACHELOR OF ARTS is very bright.”— 
Thomas G. Allen, Jr. 


‘**Taken altogether, the June number is of great 
interest and a credit to its editors.’’—Critic, July 19. 


THE BIBELOT, 1895 


THE BIBELOT for 1895, complete in the original wrappers, uncut, is now supplied 
on full-paid subscriptions only, at 75 cents net. 


BACK NUMBERS are 10 cents each, subject to further advance 
as the edition decreases 


On completion of Volume I in December the price will be $1.00 net in wrappers, and 
$1.50 net in covers. INVARIABLY PosTPaAID. fi i 

Covers for Volume I ready in November. These will be in old style boards, in keep- 
ing with the artistic make-up of Tue Bree or, and are supplied at 50 cents, postpaid. 
End-papers and Title-page are included. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I 


I. Lyrics from William Blake. 
II. Ballades from Francois Villon. 
III. Medizval Latin Students’ Songs. 
IV. A Discourse of Marcus Aurelius. 
V. Fragments from ~ 
VI. Sonnets on English Dramatic Poets. 
VII. The Pathos of the Rose in yg 4 
VIII. Lyrics from James Thomson (B. V.) 
IX. Hand and Soul: D. G. Rossetti. 
X. A Book of Airs from Campion. 
XI. A Lodging for the — A Story of Francois Villon (Nov.) 
XII. The Fifth Act of the Cenci. 





1896 





Subscriptions for 1896 at the regular price, 50 cents in advance, postpaid, are taken 
for the complete year only. After March 1 the rate will be 75 cents, which will on com- 
pletion of Volume II be advanced to $1.00 net. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
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Real Estate Investment Attainable 


Productive real estate in New York City is the safest and most profitable investment in existence, | 
This view is supported by the experience of the great families like the Astors, as well as by the | 
financial success of the insurance and other corporations which have made improved realty in the | 
metropolis the basis of their system of investment. : 

Until the present time no practical connection had been established between investors of moderate 
or limited means and this preéminently desirable field for investment. It has been virtually mono; 
lized by great estates and corporations, although small investors have even more need than they for 
absolute security in placing their accumulations. , 

The Cass Realty Corporation, No. 503 Fifth Avenue, New York City, is the first thoroughly 
practical and successful attempt to break through this cordon of exclusiveness, and to give to distant 
or comparatively small investors an opportunity to partake of the benefits of these high-class securities 
which have been for half a century sought after by the wisest financiers of the country. 

The corporation represents the advantages of combination and local experience in investments. 
It invests its capital in productive real estate in New York City and nothing else. Its management is 
prudent and careful, being conducted on the same lines as the most conservative estates or corpora- 
tions. The returns from its investments are eminently satisfactory. Its common stock pays six per 
cent. a year and its preferred stock five per cent., dividends being paid quarterly. The $100 shares are 
not being sold for less than par value. 





| 








From the New York Times of Sunday, September 15, 1895: 


The capitalizing of city real estate, or putting it on a stock basis, has been a long-cherished theory 
with many. This has been under way for about a year and a half by a corporation organized for the 
purpose in this city. This corporation buys, sells, improves and manages real estate. Its shares are 
of two kinds, common and preferred, the former paying 6 per cent. and the latter 5 percent. The 
plan has thus far met with marked success, in great measure due to the judgment shown in the char- 
acter of the investments and the skill in handling them. Dividends have been promptly paid,a 
surplus fund has been created, and sufficient encouragement has been met with to warrant an increase 
in the capital from $150,000 to $1,000,000. | 








From the Mail and Express, January 5, 1895: 
THE CASS REALTY CORPORATION 


One of the most useful institutions in this om for the assistance and benefit of real estate 
owners is the Cass Realty Corporation, of No. 503 Fifth Avenue. It has been incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York, and takes entire charge and management of estates in New York 
City. The charges for performing this service are reasonable, and will be made satisfactory to those 
who may favor the corporation with their business. 





GEORGE COPPELL GERALD L. HOYT DALLAS B. PRATT 





MAITLAND, PHELPS & CO. 


22-24 EXCHANGE PLACE | 
NEW YORK 


} 
BILLS OF EXCHANGE ( MESSRS. og al & SMITHS! 
ndon j 
TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS ON MESSRS. — FRERES & CIE. | 
‘aris “3 

LETTERS OF CREDIT BANCO NACIONAL DE MEXICO 


Mexico and its branches 


Agents for the Bank of Australasia, The British Guiana Bank, Demerara, etc., etc. 


Orders executed for all Investment Securities. Act as agents of Corporations 
and negotiate and issue Loans. 
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are THE TEACHER OF DANTE. 


Dante and his master in their course through 
be the inverted cone of hell, ever winding to the 
left, come to the third girone of the seventh 
ase | circle, where “over all the sandy soil, with a 
slow falling, rain broad flakes of fire, like 
snow on windless Alps.” Along the banks of 
a little ruddy stream, the fume of which saves 
eB the margin and the water itself from being 
kindled by the fire, they meet a throng of tor- 
mented souls, one of whom stretches out his 
TT hand and plucks the younger poet by the hem 
of his garment, crying : 
“¢ What a marvel!” 
). Dante, fixing his eyes on the baked visage, 
recognizes him, and, bending over so as almost 
| to touch his face with his hand, answers with 
respect in his very words, as Boccaccio 
expresses it in his commentary, guasi parlando 





admirative : 
| *¢ Are you here, Ser Brunetto? ” 
HS! Dante offers to sit down with him and talk, 
z. | but Brunetto Latini replies : 


“QO son, whoever of this flock stops an 
instant then lies a hundred years without 
defense when the fire strikes him.” 

So they walk slowly side by side, though 
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Dante, on higher level of the road, not dar- 
ing to go level with him, has to bend his head 
‘like a man who walks reverently.” 

Brunetto in the course of their talk prophe- 
sies that Dante if he follow his star cannot 
miss the port of glory, and Dante replies: 

‘Tf all my demands were satisfied you wouid 
not now be banished from human nature; for 
in my mind is fixed and now my heart retains 
the dear, good, paternal image of you in the 
world, when hour by hour you taught me how 
man immortalizes himself. And in what 
esteem I hold you it behooves me while I live to 
show in my tongue.” 

The interview ends with the approach of a 
new smoke rising from the sandy soil and 
Brunetto Latini thus takes his leave : 

“Men come with whom I must not be. Be 
my Zesoro recommended unto thee, wherein I 
still live, and more I ask not.” 

So little is really known of Dante’s life that, 
as in the case of Chaucer, Shakespeare and 
scores of other famous men, biographers have 
boldly amplified obscure hints into categorical 
statements and then built elaborate super- 
structures on these semi-imaginary foundations. 
Dante acquired his learning somewhere, and 
those beautifully complimentary lines— 

Che in la mente m’ ¢ fitta ed or m’ accuora 
La cara buona imagine paterna 


Li voi nel mondo, quando ad ora ad ora 
Mi ’nsegnavate come l’'uom s ’eterna— 


certainly give a plausible basis for the state- 
ment, that is found in almost all the lives of 
Dante, that Brunetto Latini was his teacher. 
In spite of Imbriani, who learnedly argues to 
the contrary, and in spite of Scartazzini, who 
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declares that the theory is now generally dis- 
credited, we will assume that such was the fact, 
but we will not allow ourselves even to insinu- 
ate that Dante repaid former acts of discipline 
on the part of his preceptor by dooming him to 
a rain of fire midway in the pit of the Inferno. 
We know nothing of Brunetto as an instructor, 
but the debt that Dante owed to him as a 
poet is easily demonstrated. In this sense our 
title is justified. It is also an instructive les- 
son, for it shows the immensity of the gulf that 
separates the two. 

Brunetto Latini ere he flies across the sandy 
plain like ‘those who at Verona run after the 
green pallio,” fleeting “like one who wins and 
not like one who loses,” recommends to Dante 
his “‘ Tesoro.” 

Now who was Brunetto Latini and what was 
his “ Tesoro” ? 

The year of Brunetto’s birth is not certain. 
A portrait engraved from an oil painting in 
Florence gives the date of his birth as 1230; 
other authorities refer it back ten or even fif- 
teen years. His father was Bonacorsi Latini, 
who must have died before 1254. 

Villari, the Florentine chronicler, says that 
he was cominciatore e maestro in digrossare 
i Fiorentini e farli scorti in bene parlare ed 
in sapere guidare e reggere la nostra repub- 
blica secondo la politica ; in other words, that 
he was supreme master in rhetoric and elo- 
quence and taught the Florentines the precepts 
of good government. Boccaccio calls him a 
valente womo, a man of ability in “ several of 
the liberal arts and in philosophy, though his 
chief profession was that of a notary ”— 
Burnectus notarius filius quondam Bonnacorsi 
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Latini. Such is his affidavit on a deed of 
sale. 

Boccaccio goes on to say that having made a 
mistake in a contract drawn up by him he was 
charged with “ falsita”’ and, preferring to be 
called a forger to confessing his error, he left 
Florence in indignation and left behind him a 
book which he had composed called “ il Teso- 
retto.” 

Boceaccio in this charge against Brunetto 
has been followed by other commentators, but 
the probability is that it was invented by one 
of his political opponents, he being a Guelf. 
Boceaccio also states that he went to Paris, 
was there for a long time and was thought to 
have died there. Here again Boccaccio erred, 
for Ricordano Malispini chronicles the fact that 
when Alfonso of Spain became Emperor the 
Guelfs of Florence sent ambassadors urging 
him to take their side in the great quarrel that 
was agitating their city: “‘ And the ambassa- 
dor was Ser Brunetto Latini, a man of great 
judgment; but before the mission was accom- 
plished the Florentines were defeated at Monte 
Aperti, and King Manfred waxed greatly in 
power, winning almost all Talia, and the might 
of the Church was greatly diminished.” 

The defeat of the Guelfs took place on the 
4th of September, 1260. Brunetto Latini 
himself chronicles the fact in the last chapter 
of the second part of Book I. of his “ Livres 
dou Tresors ” : 

“ This Frederick (II.) reigned about thirty 
years, until by reason of the grievous per- 
secutions which he inflicted upon the Holy 
Church he was excommunicated by sentence 
of the Apostolic fathers and finally he was 
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deposed from his dignity by sentence of 
Pope Innocent IV., with the unanimous con- 
sent of the General Council. And after his 
death, as God willed, the empire was long with- 
out either king or emperor until Manfred 
(Mainfroiz), the son of the aforementioned 
Frederick, though not born in legal marriage, 
seized the kingdom of Naples and Sicily (Je 
roiaume de Puille et de Secile) contrary to God 
and contrary to right, since it was all against 
Holy Church. And therefore he made many wars 
and divers persecutions against all the Italians 
who held to Holy Church, especially against 
the Guelf party of Florence, so that they were 
driven out of the city and their property was 
subjected to fire and destruction; and with 
them was driven out also maistres Brunez 
Latin; and by reason of this war he went as 
an exile into France, where he wrote this book 
for love of his friends.” 

In another passage, not found in all manu- 
scripts, he relates how he went to France to 
make his living there and found a fellow citi- 
zen, also a Guelf, very rich, very polite and 
very sensible, who did him great honor and 
proved very useful to him; and as this friend 
was naturally a good speaker and was very 
anxious to know what had been said by the 
ancients regarding rhetoric, Brunetto Latini, 
who was a careful student of literature and 
much given to the study of rhetoric, wrote the 
book and dedicated it to his friend. 

Brunetto’s stay in Paris could not have been 
very long, for Manfred was defeated by King 
Charles on the last day of February, 1265, the 
Ghibellines left Florence in their turn in the 
following November, and the Guelfs were defi- 
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nitely established two years later, and in 1269 
Brunetto Latini was protonatario della curia 
for King Charles of Sicily. In 1273 he was 
notary and secretary of councils of the Com- 
mune of Florence. In 1280 he was one of the 
signatories in the famous peace between the 
Guelfs and Ghibellines conducted by Cardinal 
Latino. He had other honorable functions, 
which would seem to do away with Boccaccio’s 
indictment of him as a “ forger.” 

He died in Florence in 1294 and was buried 
in the church of Santa Maria Maggiore, where 
the inscription reads: ‘ Sepulerum Ser Bru- 
netli Latini et filiorum.” Villani says: 

“In the said year 1294 there died in Flor- 
ence a worthy citizen named Ser Brunetto 
Latini, who was a great philosopher and was a 
supreme master [sommo maestro] in rhetoric, 
both in theory and practice [tanto in bene 
sapere dire come in bene dittare], and he it 
was who expounded the rhetoric of Cicero and 
wrote the good and useful book called “‘ Tesoro” 
and “ I] Tesoretto ” and many other works on 
philosophy and dealing with vices and virtues, 
and was secretary or speaker of our commune 
[dittatore del nostro Comune].” 

Dante places Brunetto Latini in that part 
of hell where the sins against nature are pun- 
ished. Villari says fw mondano womo, which 
may or may not be interpreted in a derogatory 
sense. Brunetto himself in the twenty-first 
capitolo of his “‘ Tesoretto”’ gives some color 
to an evil suggestion in the word. After relating 
his conversion he says— 


Che sai che siam tenuti 
Un poco mondanetti. 


But on the same principle of interpretation 
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one might charge him with being guilty of all 
the sins that he animadverts upon in the same 
chapter, and this would surely be absurd. It 
is easier to explain the matter by remembering 
that Dante was a Ghibellin and Brunetto 
belonged to the rival faction. Moreover Bru- 
netto himself utters his indignation against those 
who are guilty of the horrible vice which the 
flakes of flame forever falling brand, but never 
purify. 

A portrait of Brunetto Latini is to be seen 
in the Bodleian Library in Oxford. A 
different one is preserved in the Chapel of the 
Podesta’s palace, while in the cupola of Dante’s 
tomb at Ravenna the four medallions decorat- 
ing the vault respectively represent Vergil, Can 
Grande, Guido Cavaleanti and Brunetto 
Latini. 

Brunetto Latini, as we have seen, recom- 
mends his Tesoro or Thesaurus to Dante and 
posterity. It is an open question whether he 
means * Li Livres dou Tresor,” a monumental 
compilation written in French, but often called 
“‘ Tl Gran Tesoro,” or his poetical crystallization 
of the same written in short rhyming Italian 
couplets. Why did he write “ Li Tresors ” in 
French? He himself tells why : 

Et se aucuns demandoit por quoi cist livres 
est escriz en romans, selonc le langage des 
Francois, puisque nos somes Ytaliens, je 
diroie que ce est por ij. raisons: Pune, car 
nos somes en France; et (autre porce que 


Srancois est plus delitaubles lengages et plus 


communs que moult d’ autres. 

“ And if any ask why this work is written in 
romance, according to the language of the 
French, while we are Italian, I will state that 








| 
| 
| 
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it is for two reasons: first, we are in France, 
and secondly because French is the more 
agreeable and widely-known than many other 
languages ”—or, according to other texts, ‘is 
more delightful, more ornate and more com- 
monly known than other languages.” 

The work is divided into three books. The 
first, consisting of five parts, in 202 chapters, 
treats of the origin of the world, and contains 
a summary of sacred and profane history and 
dissertations on astronomy, geography and 
natural history. Some of the animals which 
he describes in the fifth part would add much 
to the attractiveness of a circus. Brunetto 
Latini took not a little of his information from 
Pliny, and the fascinating bestiaries which were 
so popular all through the middle ages. He 
gives precious details regarding the habits of 
sirens, the wonderful powers of salamanders, 
halcions, the pheenix and the unicorn. 

The second part treats of virtues and vices 
and is a sort of abridgement of Aristotle’s 
ethics, complemented with the teachings of 
mains autres sages: the apostles, Seneca, St. 
Bernard, Cicero, Ovid and others. The third 
part is devoted to an exposition of rhetoric: 
“les enseignemens de bone parleure,” and to 
a brief treatise on the “ governmenz des villes 
and des cites.” A Latin note, possibly ema- 
nating from the copyist and appended to the 
very end, states that the work was finished 
“die xix. Augusti anno Domini MCC- 
DXX XIII.” 

Interesting as are “ Li Livres dou Tresor ” 
from a historical, literary and linguistic stand- 
point, there is nothing in it that throws any 
light upon the training of Dante. He may 
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very likely have known “ Li Tresors,” for the 
compilation immediately became extremely 
popular, as is proved by the multitudes of 
manuscripts, in nearly every dialect of medi- 
eval French, that have come down to us, and 
by the Italian paraphrases that were made 
of it. 

The Tesoretto, on the other hand, has a defi- 
nite value in the study of the Commedia. 
Dante had plenty of prototypes. He was not 
the first by any means to journey through the 
awful pits: where the damned are punished. 
He had before him the Visio Tung- 
dali,” where the Irishman painted a viler 
Lucifer than he whom Dante calls Lo im- 
perator del doloroso regno. He had the 
famous vision of Saint Patrick and that of 
Frate Alberico. But a very superficial exami- 
nation will show that Dante did not hesitate to 
imitate Brunetto Latini in many curious little 
details. 

A short analysis of this poem may, therefore, 
be interesting to Dante students who are 
unfamiliar with the original. 

It begins with a dedication to the worthy 
Signore whose superior cannot be found on 
earth, who has no equal either in peace or in 
war; faultless, and of lofty lineage; a second 
Solomon in wisdom, in all benignity the like 
of Alexander, who holds as nothing lands, gold 
and silver ; by lofty understanding of all poetry 
wears the crown and mantle of courage and 
fine valor, thus equal to the gallant Achilles in 
fame acquired, to the good Hector of Troy, to 
Lancelot and Tristan ; in eloquence, either in 
council or in debate, the equal of the good 
Roman Tullius, the superior in reasoning of 
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Seneca and Cato; in fine, the very paragon of 
all good qualities. To him he says— 

I Brunetto Latino 

Myself I recommend to you 

And now present and send to you 

This Treasure which I hold 

Worth more than wealth of gold. 


He begs him to hold it dear and keep it as a 
miser keeps his treasures, for he declares that 
he has seen many precious things and jewels 
held in low esteem by people. 

“«T know well,” he says, “ that good is much 
less valuable to him who keeps it hidden in 
himself than that which is spread abroad, just 
as the candle shines less on him who hides it. 
But I have already written things of great 
tenderness, both in prose and in rhyme, and 
then most secretly given them to some dear 
friend, only, and I grieve to confess it, to see 
them afterward in the hands of children, and 
so multiplied that all secrecy had vanished— 
rassemprati tanti—Khe si ruppe la bulla— 
Erimase per nulla. 

If such a thing should happen to this, he 
says, let it be cursed and thrown into hell. 

This long-rhymed dedication leaves open 
the question for whom it was intended. M. 
Chabaille, the editor of the Imperial edition 
of “ Li Tresors,” does not hesitate to state that 
“Il valente Signore” was the Florentine 
poet Rustico di Filippo, whom Brunetto men- 
tions by name in the second chapter of his 
Faveletto, which is sometimes considered as a 
part of the Tesoretto; but the royal com- 
parisons which he makes of his patron and 
the rather fulsome flattery which he heaps on 
him lends some plausibility to the Abbé 
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Zannoni’s conjecture that it was written in 
Paris and dedicated to Louis IX., who 
mounted the throne in November, 1226, and 
died in July, 1270, who he says “ was of high 
lineage, gallant in war, great in peace, so 
humble-minded and benignant that he accounted 
state and wealth as nothing, of vast knowledge 
and eloquent, strong in misfortunes and 
eminent in every virtue.” 

If the * Tresors ”’ was written in Paris, “I 
Tesoretto”? must also have been composed 
shortly before or at least while he had the 
“Gran Tesoro ”’ already planned in his mind ; 
because at the end of the fourteenth capitolo 
he says: “In this little book I will speak 
openly—senza veste—of Courtesy and Gener- 
osity and Loyalty and Valor, of all these I 
will speak, but of the others I will not promise 
to speak or to relate; but whoever may wish 
to find them may search in the gran Tesoro 
which I will write for those who have their 
hearts set higher, and there I will make a 
great endeavor to treat them more at length 
in the French tongue 

Cerchi nel gran Tesoro 
Ch’io faro per coloro 
CWhanno lo cor piu alto. 
La faro il gran salto 
Per dirle pit distese 
Nella lingua franzese. 


It is evident, then, that Brunetto felt a 
greater tenderness for his poetical thesaurus 
than for his French one; that Dante took from 
the dedication the recommendation to his 
patron to treat it as a treasure. 

The second chapter relates how the Teso- 
retto, which he still calls Tesoro, “ begins at 
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the time when Florence was flourishing and 
was fruitful, so that it was in all respects the 
mistress of Tuscany.” This wise commune, 
he goes on to say, sent him on an embassy to 
the mighty King Nanfosse, that is to say, 
Alfonso. 

So he took companions and went to Spain 
and accomplished the mission which had been 
intrusted to him, and then without delay 
started to return; but on the road through the 
plain of Roncesvalles he fell in with a student 
on a bay mule coming from Bologna, and when 
he demanded news of Tuscany in gentle and 
plain speech, the traveler told him cour- 
teously that the Guelfs of Florence 
had by evil providence and force of war 
been banished and many had suffered imprison- 
ment and death. And he says he turned to 
Nature ; for though every man who comes into 
the world is born first to his parents, then for 
his relatives, and then for his Commune, still 
Nature is, in last analysis, the Mother of all— 


Ed io ponendo cura 
Tornai alla natura 
Ch’audivi dir che tene 
Ogn’uom ch’al mondo vene 
E nasce primamente 

Al padre, e al parente 

E poi al suo Communo. 


And as he goes his heart almost bursts with 
grief to think of the great honor, the wealth 
and the power—ricca potenza—which Florence 
once enjoyed, and as he walks along he loses 
the highway and finds himself in the midst of 
a strange forest. Brunetto Latini’s selva 
diversa is, of course, the selva oscura in which 
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Dante finds himself “in the midst of the road 
of this our life.” 

Brunetto, suddenly coming to himself, looks 
toward a mountain and beholds a vast throng 
of strange animals—such, perhaps, as he after- 
ward described in the bestiary division of his 
‘‘ Tresors”’—‘“‘men and women, beasts, ser- 
pents and wild creatures and fish in great 
schools and every kind of flying birds and 
herbs and fruits and flowers and stones and 
pearls such as are greatly prized and so great a 
multitude of other things that no speaking man 
could name them or classify them.” 

But he could see “ that they obeyed a figure 
and in accordance with her commands finished 
and began, died and generated, and took their 
characteristics.” 

This figure, which is the personification 
or incarnation of Nature, touches the very 
sky, which appears her veil, and some- 
times causes it to change and some- 
times to grow stormy. At her command 
the Firmament moves and unfolds, so that 
the whole world seems to be inclosed in her 
arms. Now her face smiles and then again it 
displays anger and pain. And _ Brunetto 
says : 

*“ And I, beholding the lofty circumstance 
and her mighty power and her arbitrary will 
(some editions, however, read clemenza instead 
of licenza), I awakened from my melancholy 
thoughts and resolved on sufficient hardihood 
to come into her presence with all reverence, 
so that I might see all her power and learn 
surely of her state.” 

As he regards her closer he beholds that 
the hair of her head is of fine gold, parted 
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without tresses, and all the other charms which 
are united under her white brow—the beauti- 
ful eyes and eyebrows and the rosy lips and the 
clear-cut nose and the pearly teeth. That last 
detail is literally : lo dente argentato—“silvery” 
—for the sake of the rhyme; for it must be 
confessed that the exigencies of these settenarie 
couplets sometimes lead Ser Brunetio into 
forced rhymes, into quaint obscurities, and the 
really fine imagery of personified Nature 
which distinguishes the third capitolo is not 
kept up to the end. 

As he regards her he knows that not in 
speech or in writing could he or any man do 
justice to her beauty or her might in air, or 
in earth or in the sea, in creation and in destruc- 
tion, however life begins or however it ends. 

Butas soon as this majestic personage beholds 
him she smiles on him and says: Jo sono la 
Natura. 

I am Nature 

And I am the creature 
Of the sovereign creator. 
By him was I created, 
By him was I begun ; 
But his almighty power 
Had no beginning hour. 
It has no end or limit, 
But all that I create, 
Whate’er illuminate, 
Must meet its final fate. 
He is omnipotent— 

But nothing can I do 
Unless he wills me to. 
He foresees everything, 
His eye is everywhere, 
He knows all that is past 
And what the future ’Il bring 
And what is doing now. 
Save what he may allow, 
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I am quite impotent. 

I make whate’er he wills, 
Through me all life fulfills ; 
I am his working hand 

And act at his command. 
And thus in earth and air 
Iam his own vicaire. 


She goes on to speak at length, and very 
didactically, of the ‘four modes” set in opera- 
tion at the beginning of time, the seven days 
of Creation, of the birth of Christ, His Mother 
pure and wholly chaste, a Virgin uncorrupted, 
His death that men might live. Then, descend- 
ing to particulars, she relates the details of 
creation day by day—on the first, the jocund 
light—/a luce gioconda—the sky, the earth, 
the sea, the air, and the angels, each separately 
and from nothing; on the second, the Firma- 
ment; on the fourth all the luminaries, the 
diverse and varied stars; on the fifth every 
creature that swims in agua pura, and so on 
till the sixth day, when Adam and Eve were 
created, only to be driven from Paradise and 
to become mortal men and to entail all manner 
of woes on their descendants, because the 
ancient serpent, our enemy, seduced in such a 
shameful way that first woman. 

Then it seems to him that all creatures and 
things approach Nature to ask her permission 
to fulfill their mission, and so great is his 
anxiety to know the truth of all that she had 
said that each hour seemed to him longer than 
a day, and instead of going on his way he 
kneels down and begs Nature to complete her 
great story—tutta la grande storia. 

Accordingly she explains to him the subtle 
genius and power of the human mind. How 
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first and foremost God created at the head of 
all created things the angelic substance which 
is of His own nature and gave them all good 
things and precious, all virtues and eternal 
salvation and beauty of limbs and complexion 
and immortality ; how then into Lucifer’s mind 
entered pride and he felt himself equal to God ; 
but in the struggle he was thrust out of the 
kingdom with all those who held with him and 
fell as though rained into hell, into sempi- 
ternal fire. How afterward, in the guise of a 
serpent, he deceived Eve and then Adam, thus 
bringing on man pain and discord and sorrow 
and travail. From that moment began the 
division of time— 


Lo giorno e ’l mese e V’'anno 
Venne da quell’ inganno— 


and sorrow of bearing and labor in the earth 
and war and homicide and sin. 

She cannot go into the divine subtlety of 
creation of the fruitful earth without any 
sowing of seed or affair of living man, but 
she calls his attention to the fact that 
nature is full of variety—no two animals 
are alike nor is there any concordance 
either in form or in face. But this she declares 
is certain—that man stands above all created 
things and that God omnipotent desires that 
all his trials should end for the best ; according 
to the proverb that the end will crown the 
work; man, therefore, is the noblest and 
worthiest and most precious of all things and 
has sovereignty over all the earth. Other 
animals face the ground, signifying the. great 
baseness of their condition, being without 
reason, but man has noble speech, reason and 
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science, and the mind of man is so worthy and 
dear and noble and excellent that it was lodged 
in the head and is the light and crown of the 
whole person; is able to discern good and 
evil. 

*‘In the head,” she says, are ‘three cells. 
The one in front is the seat or receptacle of all 
the intellect and the power of learning what- 
ever you can understand. In the middle one 
is reason and discretion, the power of discern- 
ment of good and evil and of the crooked and 
the straight. The one behind contains the 
glory of good memory, which retains whatever 
comes into it, the source of the five senses 
whose functions are to bring to the cells good 
and evil, facts and fancies.” 

She goes on to tell of the four humors of 
different colors which make the different com- 
plexions or temperaments of man—the melan- 
choly, the sanguine, the phlegmatic and the 
choleric; of the four elements—air, water, 
fire, earth, and how cold is opposed to heat, 
dry to wet. Then of the seven planets, 
each in its parete or circle, and of the twelve 
signs of the zodiac with their specific 
duty of giving the different qualities 
of weather. There is a hint of the astrolog- 
ical importance of these heavenly phenomena, 
but Brunetto was evidently more interested 
in what he calls storlomia, or astronomy, than 
in the more subtle division of medieval 
science. 

When she has finished her long genesis, 
which is very curious in comparison with Mil- 
ton’s cosmogony, both perhaps being in no 
small measure derived from Boethius, Nature 
causes him actually to behold the principal 
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rivers, four in number, flowing out of Para- 
dise: Euphrates, rolling down toward Hipo- 
tania precious stones and gems of vast value 
and purest water; Gion, bathing the whole 
land of Egypt, restoring the injury that Egypt 
gets in never having rain; the Tigris, never 
seen by living man, the Phison, so dis- 
tant and strange that none ever navigates it, 
dividing from us the Levant, where are jewels 
of priceless value: balsam and amber and 
purple, aloes and cardamon, ginger and cinna- 
mon and many other spices, the best and nicest 
and most medicinal ; and tigers and griffons, 
elephants (leofanti) and lions, camels and 
dragumenes, basilisks, hyenas and panthers 
and beavers and ants of gold and many other 
animals, the names of which happen to fall 
conveniently into rhyme. 

The golden ants—/formiche dell’ oro—of 
which he makes mntion are more fully 
described in ‘“ Li Tresors.” They are an 
Ethiopian insect as big as dogs, and they dig 
up the gold with their feet, and then guard 
it so faithfully that none can get at it and live! 
The Ethiopians, however, had a method of 
outwitting these gold-loving creatures, 
and thus they grew richer than other 
nations. Brunetto Latini thus anticipated 
Edgar Allen Poe’s “Gold Bug,” as well as 
Dante. Then the potent Queen extends her 
hand toward the Ocean-sea which girdles and 
incloses the land, and has a nature hard to 
comprehend, growing greatly for some hours 
and then sinking again; and near this Ocean- 
sea are the great columns which Hercules the 
powerful set up as signs to all nations that 
here the land ended; and hence extends the 
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navigation from Spain to Pisa and Greece and 
Tuscany and Egypt; but what he learned in 
this visit he will tell in prose, and therefore 
you will find it in the geographical part of his 
Grand Tesoro, written, as he repeatedly in- 
forms us, in French. 

Then, since Nature perceives that it is time 
for him to depart, she begins with grace and 
love to speak her farewell, and gives him di- 
rections how to go safely through the forest 
until he shall see Filosofia and all her sisters 
and hear news from the four Virtues, and, if 
he likes, may find Ventwra—that is to say, 
Fortune—and if he would put his trust in one 
who has no certain way he will see Baratteria— 
that is, Barter—who gives good and ill. If 
he is fearless he may see God and Love and 
many people in bliss and woe. 

Then, having kissed her feet, he sees her 
no more. Brunetto Latini sets forth 


Through the narrow road 
Seeking to see, 

To touch and to know 
Whatever is fated. 


And soon he finds himself in the desert, where 
was neither certain road nor path. His ex- 
clamation— 


De che paese fero 
Trovai in quelle parti !— 


Ah, what a wild country I found in those 
parts—corresponds closely enough with Dante’s 


Ahi quanto a dir qual era e cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte ! 


Read the first lines of the first canto of the 
Inferno and then read these lines of Brunetto— 
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Quivi non ha viaggio 

Quivi non ha persone, 

Quivi non ha mangione, 
Non bestia, non uccello, 
Non fiume, non ruscello, 
Non formica, ne mosca, 
Ne cosa che’ i’ conosca. 


All savage, no way, no person, no dwelling, no 
beast, no bird, no river, no brook, no ant, no 
fly, nothing that he had ever seen! And as 
he looks about he gives himself up for dead, for 
this wilderness—quel paese snagiato—stretched 
three hundred miles in every direction, but he 
plucked up courage, and at the end of the third 
day he finds himself in a great jocund plain, 
the gayest in the world and the most delight- 
ful, and he would not relate all he found and 
saw, nor could he believe his eyes, for he saw 
emperors and kings and grand signors and 
masters of science and, above all, says he: 


I saw an empress 

Whose name the people said 

Was Virtue and the head 

And salvation 

Of all politeness 

And of good manners 

And of the good rules 

Whereby the people live. 

And with my eyes I saw 

Four queenly daughters born of her. 


And these four daughters were Prudence, 
Temperance, Bravery and Justice, and by a 
miracle they seemed now together one and then 
separate and divided. And each in this quality 
of division having her own lineage and course 
and affairs, has her court and state. 

He goes first to the court of Prudence, where 
she is served by four royal women: Provi- 
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dence, Respect, Knowledge, and Instruction ; 
then to the palace of Temperance with her 
retinue of five grand princesses: Exactness, 
Honesty, Chastity, Understanding and Re- 
straint, corresponding to the five senses and 
holding together rich converse of great edifica- 
tion ; thence to the great fortress where Bravery 
(Fortezea or Prodezza) dwells surrounded by 
six countesses: Magnificence, Faithfulness, 
Security, Magnanimity, Patience and Firmness. 
Thence a little farther on and he saw ‘the 
crowned lady in a hall holding high festival 
and over the entrance in gilded letters: “I am 
called Justice everywhere,” and elsewhere he 
sees four “ maestre grandi,” to whose com- 
mands almost all the nations are obedient. 
These eighteen, or as Brunetto says, for the sake 
of the meter, these twenty donne reali, royal 
ladies, the offspring of Virtue, have such 
grandeur and nobleness that no tongue or pen 
could do justice to them; but those who are 
most worshipful and useful to men are four— 


Cortesia e Larghezza 
E Leanza e Prodezza— 


Courtesy and Generosity and Loyalty and 
Prowess. Three of these he finds in the casa 
di Giustizia. First, Generosity gives him at 
considerable length her instructions in regard 
to all wise living and shows him how no 
man by generosity ever comes to poverty, how 
he is broad and sage who spends his money to 
save his penny. She expands the Latin proverb 
“bis dat qui cito dat” into the jingling coup- 
let— 


Che donar tostamente 
£E donar doppiamente. 
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But she guards against foolish giving and all 
vain glory or spending in taverns and throwing 
away money in drink. “I have seen,” she 
says, ‘“‘ persons buying capons, partridges or a 
great fish where there was no gain from the 
expense!” 

In the companionship of a cavalier valente 
to whom Larghezza directed him he next goes 
in search of Cortesia and she likewise gives 
him good advice: to refrain from tattling, not 
to use injurious language, not to lie or say any 
villainy of others, not to speak even under pro- 
vocation a vulgar word; then from negative 
she comes to positive commands and shows him 
how he may walk through the city with those 
of lower or of higher rank: “ If your compan- 
ion is of lower rank,” she says, “* you may walk 
a step in advance, and if you ride on horseback 
see that you go very courteously, ride grace- 
fully—cavalca bellamente—with the head a 
little bent, since to ride with loose rein seems 
great barbarism, and do not hold the head so 
high as to look at all the house-tops! ” 

Then still in company with his cavalier 
giocoso e molto confortoso, who shows in his 
face the delight he had felt in hearing Cour- 
tesy’s words, Brunetto Latini passes on to 
Leanza, Loyalty, who begins her discourse by 
a warning against lying, for the lie returns in 
shame and has brief run. She preaches devo- 
tion to the Commune and love and faith in the 
Holy Church and honor to Christ and the 
saints. 

Prodezza, or Bravery, Prowess, has similar 
good advice to offer and she cautions against 
fear of death: ‘“‘No screen hast thou to hide a 
man from death when death comes” is the 
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teaching. ‘Then be fearless, injure no living 
man, even if thou art stronger, all the more be 
on thy guard; use gentle speech and go with 
sense, but if sense avail not, then put force 
against force; and this brings her to speak 
of private and public quarrels and the proper 
behavior of a gentleman : 

“Tf perchance the Commune send out an 
army of cavalry I will that thou go in their 
ranks bearing thyself with baron’s state (con 
barnaggio) and showing thyself greater than 
thou really art; and display thy valor and 
make fine show of intrepidity and be not slow 
or late, for no coward ever wins honor or 
becomes great.” 

Having thus heard all that the four great 
mistresses of morals have to say, Brunetto with 
his mysterious companion, the cavalier, who in 
Dante of course is Vergil, takes the road 
to the right, and, passing by vales and moun- 
tains, groves, forests and seas, they reach a 
beautiful meadow such as Dante describes as 
the home of the philosophic family. It is full 
of flowers, the richest in the world. It isa 
mysterious place, for he says: “ Now it seemed 
round, now square, now dark, now bright and 
shining. Now I see many people, now I see 
no one; now I see a pavilion, now I see houses 
and towers. One lies prone, another races ; 
one flies, another chases; one stands, another 
strives; one enjoys, another goes mad; one 
weeping, the other consoling.” 

Here he finds a confessional and is absolved 
from all sin and given courage to proceed, and 
a little farther he finds four children whom in 
courtesy he begs to show him the way and tell 
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him of the place and the people, and the wisest 
of them tells him briefly— 


«“ Thou must know Mastro Brunetto 
That here is monsignore, 
The Head and God of Love. 
If thou believest me, 
Pass on and thou shalt see 
Whereof I dare not speak.” 


They vanish in an instant, he knows not how 
nor whither, nor does he know their signs or 
their names. But going farther he sees many 
people, some joyous and some sad, and before 
the Segnore appears another throng making a 
great noise, and then he sees a fresh young 
child standing erect and naked, with bow and 
arrows, and he has wings and feathers, but he 
is blind and he often shoots off his arrows at 
haphazard. 

This infant’s name is Piacere, or sensual 
love, and near him are four donne valente, who 
held the mastery over men, and he sees the 
measure and reason of their mastery, and their 
names he hears— 

Paura e Disianza 
E Amore e Speranza. 

Fear and Longing and Love and Hope, each 
exercising her arts and power and knowledge 
to her utmost, thus Desire swaying the mind 
and compelling it to get possession of the 
object desired without thought of honor or 
reputation or death. And these four passions 
so affect a man that when he falls in love he 
yearns and fears and hopes and loves and the 
keen arrows from Pleasure’s bow pierce him 
and make him desire corporal delight, so much 
is love a matter of the heart. And these four 
though acting in different fields, and even in 
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opposition (Fear against Hope), yet work in 
common for one end. Brunetto confesses that 
he himself in spite of his efforts to shield him- 
self from the infant’s darts yet fell into the 
power of Love. But suddenly turning round 
he sees in a rich mantle Ovid, the great master 
who had told of the acts of Love and put them 
into verse, and at his request Ovid tells him 
frankly — 
E lo bene e lo male 
Del Fante delle ale— 
both the good and the evil qualities of the winged 
infant. Ovid replies to his questions, not in 
Latin, but in volgare, that is in Italian, show- 
ing that this popular language was already 
beginning to appeal even to learned men: he 
says that no one who had failed to experience 
the power of Love knows anything about it 
and bids him search into his own heart for the 
good and the delight and the evil and error 
which is born of Love— 
Cercati fra lo petto 
Del bene e del diletto. 
Del male e dell errore 
Che nasce per amore. 
And when he would fain have fled he finds 
himself, as it were, rooted to the spot, but 
Ovid, by his art, gives him the mastery, so 
that he finds his way again. But such had been 
his fear and weariness and pain that he is 
resolved to turn to God and his saints, and 
humbly confess his sins to the priests and 
friars and to submit to them his “ libretto,” 
begging them to correct it and collate this as 
well as all his writings with the ‘teachings of 
the Christian faith. 
Here really ends the “ Tesoretto,” and the 
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twentieth chapter begins the ‘+ Penitenza,” 
which, in two quite long cantos, leads in turn 
to the ‘“ Favoletto,” dedicated to his friend 
Rustico di Felippo. 
Finding that Fortune turns her wheel in the 
wrong direction, that all earthly things are 
sinful and painful and that man is vanity, that 
even Julius Caesar, the first Emperor, and 
Samson, the strongest man, were soon laid low 
in their graves, and Alexander, the conquerer 
of the world, Absolom the beautiful, Hector 
the generous, Solomon the wise, Octavian the 
rich—not one lived a day beyond their 
appointed time, while flowers, leaves and fruits, 
birds, beasts and fishes are alike subject to 
death: therefore he reasons that Solomon is 
right in saying that all things are vanitate vana. 
‘“‘ Friend,” he says, “engage in war, and 
travel through all the earth, and go plowing 
the sea before the wind; wear costly things 
and eat rich food; gain silver and gold; 
amass great treasure! What does it all 
amount to ?—-wrath, fatigue and shame!” 
Seeing, therefore, that he is a guilty man, a 
sinner, and on the road to perdition, he deter- 
mines to desist in time. So he enters the 
confessional at Monposlieri, by which he means 
Montpensier, and tells the friars all his sins: 
«“ Ahi lasso! how corrupt I was! What evil 
deeds worse than crimes I had committed ! 
What sins worse than death!” 
And he especially confesses to the charge of 
having been rather dissolute or worldly— 


Che sai che siam tenuti 
Un poco mondanetti. 


He had wrecked himself on the rocks of 
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pride. Had he loved his Creator with all his 
heart, or been obedient to His commands ; had 
he boasted of what he had done of good or 
folly ; had he been hypocritical ; had he been 
proud and haughty by reason of riches and 
good breeding, grand relatives, praise for his 
actions? Through pride, the head and root of 
evil and sin, had he claimed to have what he 
had not? He anticipates Shakespeare in his 
per orgogliamento—Fallio Vangel matto— 
“Through pride fell the mad angel, and Eve 
broke the compact, and the death of Abel 
and the tower of Babel, and the Trojan 
war.” 

These sins are perhaps by implication, for he 
puts them apparently into the friar’s mouth, and 
follows them up with a long homily against 
envy and irreverence and presumption and 
other mortal sins. After inveighing, for 
instance, against the sin of passing a false 
florin, which probably Brunetto Latini was 
never even tempted to do, the friar proceeds : 

“The man who is too avaricious—scarso 
—TI believe has his heart burnt within him, 
and he who has no pity on the poor or those 
in prison falls wholly into hell. Through 
avarice only arises gluttony, whereby come 
weariness and sickness and inebriation, the 
source of scorn. And from ghiottornia the 
road leads straight to sensuality—lussuwria— 
and how shameful this sin is in an old man— 
a double sin—doppio peccato !” 

Thence he goes on to speak of those special 
forms of Jussuria which Dante punishes. in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth cantos of the 
Inferno. Dante takes him at his word and 
adjudges him guilty of the terrible indictment— 
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Ma tra questi peccati 
Son vie piu condannati 
Que’ che son soddomiti. 
Deh come son periti 
Que’ che contra natura 
Brigen cotal lussura. 


“ Now,” says the friar, “behold, my dear 
friend, and heed what I say. See how many 
sins I have told you of, and all are mortal, and 
thou knowest that thou art guilty of such— 
very few of which are cured. See, it is no jok- 
ing matter—non e gioco—to fall into sin, and 
I advise thee in all friendliness to beware lest 
the world entice thee!” 

Brunetto having received absolution—and 
this surely ought to have given him a chance 
at the purification of Purgatory—he returns to 
the forest on a festal day, and on the morning 
after he finds himself on the monte d’ Olempo, 
on its very summit, from which he sees the 
whole world and how it is round, and all the 
land and the sea and the air and the fire above 
the air; that is to say, the four elements which 
are the sustenance of all creatures according to 
their natures; and turning he beholds a white 
mantle near a great broom tree, and when he 
looks more closely he beholds a white visage 
with a long beard spreading over the breast, 
and when he approaches it proves to be 
Ptolemy, the 


Mastro di storlomia 
E di filosofia. 


Ptolemy, who corresponds to Statius in Dante, 
receives him politely and gives him a full ex- 
planation of the cause and reason and nature 
of the four elements and of their foundations. 
It is supposed that these teachings of Ptolemy 
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were to have been given in Italian prose, but 
the prose is missing and the poem ends 
abruptly. The two chapters of the Favoletto 
have no connection whatever with the Teso- 
retto, though written in the same doggerel 
rhyme and meter. We may therefore dismiss 
it with a word. Nor do the other writings of 
Brunetto especially interest us, not even his 
“Fiore di Filosofi e di Molti Savi,’ which 
consists of short articles, all beginning with 
pretty much the same phrase: “ Pittagora fue 
uno filosofo,” ‘“‘Socrate fue grandissimo filo- 
sofo,”’ and the like. 

Brunetto Latini’s ingenuity in keeping up 
his jerky doggerel for three thousand lines or 
more is something wonderful. Of course, it 
often leads him into discursiveness, but often- 
times it gives a certain epigrammatic spici- 
ness. It soon grows monotonous, and the oc- 
casional poetic imagery does not show for what 
it is worth. As a study of language, the 
Tresors and the “ Tesoretto”’ are each inter- 
esting in their own way, but, aside from the 
linguistic value which the Italian has, often 
showing, as it does, the less sophisticated 
meaning of words that afterward became 
subtle, the student is probably right in giving 
more attention to “‘ Li Tresors.” 

But it seems palpable that the man himself 
appears in the poem and we can construct with 
some satisfaction an outline of his character. 
He was scholarly, but he was genial. He was 
loyal to Florence and a patriot, but he was free 
from that acid bitterness that seared Dante’s 
very soul. He was more ingenious than poet- 
ical. No real poet could possibly have stuck 
so determinedly to a scheme of rhyme that 
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was destined from its very nature to be largely 
doggerel. Even the epigrammatic couplets have 
nothing of the popular proverb about them. 
There are few that cling to the memory and 
serve as apt quotations. It is not without rea- 
son that Dante quite obscured his feeble light 
as the sun obscures the light of Mercury. But 
by reason of Dante’s indebtedness to him, as 
well as from a certain quaint originality in the 
man himself, he is worth studying. 

At the end we can not help wondering how 
Dante had the heart to condemn to those re- 
gions of pitiless fire the man who, whether he 
was his teacher or not, left a statement of philos- 
ophy and morals that in view of its wide dis- 
semination throughout the middle ages must 
have had a vast influence for good. 


NaTHAN HaAsKELL DOLE. 
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POLLEN. 
BY HJALMAR HJORTH BOYESEN.* 


Mounted on zephyrs the amorous host 
Rise from their warm, translucent bowers ; 
Lured by the fragrance that each loves most 
Into the hearts of the flowers. 


Nestling now close to the gentian’s breast ; 
Now in the rose’s bosom hidden ; 

Now by the lily coyly caressed, 
Whisper sweet things, forbidden. 


What do they whisper? Delicious things ! 
Secrets too shy for the sense to capture— 
Vague like the breath to the poppy that clings, 

Murmurs that swoon with rapture ! 


Heavy with incense the golden dusk ; 
Flushed are the virgin pulses chilly ; 
Richly exhales the rose’s musk, 
Blent with the balm of the lily. 
* * * * # 


*NoTE. Prof. Boyesen, who so suddenly died October 4, had a 
kindly interest in THe BAcHELOR oF ARTS, and by his counsel and 
advice many features were suggested. The above verses—these last 
verses—are among the most beautiful and poetic he ever wrote. He 
was a most charming man, most gifted, and always most kindly to 
younger writers who asked his advice. The verses were sent us only 
afew weeks ago. His sudden end prevented his reading proof, or 
adding the verse which he proposed. The exquisite poem may stand as 
a broken column to his memory, a poet of the highest talent, a profound 
scholar, a novelist of repute, a writer and thinker among the greatest 
of hisday and generaticn.—Epb. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES. 


In the rapid and complex development of 
modern life, with its forces which spring with- 
out apparent growth from birth to maturity, 
the marvelous to one generation becomes the 
matter-of-fact to the next. As a result society 
is in a constant state of readjustment to new 
conditions, exhilarating to minds which stride 
into the future, but of uncertan value to the 
conservatives, who are inclined to withhold 
both their judgment and their enthusiasm until 
innovations have passed into proverbs. 

A more thorough-going spirit of skepticism 
never, perhaps, existed than that aroused by 
the first efforts in the United States to realize 
the higher education of women. The common 
conception of womanly activities was frankly 
domestic, nor could the brilliant and highly 
educated Margaret Fullers or Maria Mitchells 
convince society at large that the mental cult- 
ure of women beyond a certain conventional 
standpoint was either necessary or desirable. 

This attitude was entirely natural. The 
mass of mankind is influenced by the rule, and 
not by the exception, and the rule of women’s 
mental inferiority had apparently held good 
since the days of homekeeping Penelope. 
Aspasia, Hypatia, Vittoria Colonna and Lady 
Jane Grey bore the negative character of 
exceptions to the rule. The Zeit-geist was 
against the multiplication of their type. 

The elements peculiar to a young nation 


not overburdened with precedents and working 
out its salvation on original lines favored the 
birth of progressive movements. It is not too 
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much to say that the intellectual awakening of 
American women within the last half century, 
of which the “higher education” was the 
outcome, had many of its causes in the 
early social and economic conditions of the 
country. 

The year of grace in the calendar of women’s 
higher education was 1861, when it “ occurred ” 
to Matthew Vassar “that woman, having 
received from her Creator the same intellectual 
constitution as man, has the same right 
as man to intellectual culture and develop- 
ment.” 

There is a certain naiveté in this statement 
to the ears of the present generation, but it 
was weighted with serious import to the men 
and women who witnessed the founding of 
Vassar College. The belief of Matthew Vassar 
concerning the intellectual rights of women 
had been shared by many who lacked the means 
or the opportunity to give it a practical expres- 
sion. Oberlin College, indeed, had opened its 
doors to women in 1833, and in 1831 Mary 
Lyon had founded Mt. Holyoke Seminary with 
the purpose of giving to young women educa- 
tional advantages which they could not have in 
the common schools or in the ordinary board- 
ing-schools, but for over fifty years Mt. 
Holyoke was not to bring its curriculum within 
collegiate limits. 


In 1865 the pioneer woman’s college, Vassar, 
opened with a small number of students, who 
brought to their work much enthusiasm, but 
the vaguest conceptions of their individual 
mental needs. Confusion reigned for a time, 
which gave but little promise of: the comely 
order of a later day. The first class, number- 
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ing eight members, was graduated in 1868.* 
This year (1895) one hundred young women 
took the degree of B. A., while 488 students 
in all were enrolled on the college register. 

Between the class of ’68 and the class of ’95 
is a whole history of the higher education of 
women. Vassar had no models from which to 
copy. Much of the early training of her stu- 
dents was, of necessity, experimental, in part, 
because the students themselves had not been 
rightly prepared for a college course. Prepa- 
ratory schools, as they are now known, did not 
exist. The curriculum of Vassar has been 
brought to its present standard of equality with 
men’s colleges by a steady, organic growth, 
which bore the two-fold significance of the ad- 
vancement of the “ higher education ” and the 
ability of young women to keep pace with it. 
One of the strongest evidences of development 
in the curriculum of Vassar, Smith, Wellesley 
and other women’s colleges is the importance 
given to elective work. The variety and num- 
ber of the elective courses is yearly increasing, 
giving to students the opportunity of doing 
advanced work in the languages, in history, in 
the sciences. This ability of young women to 
specialize is a mark of their intellectual self- 
possession, requiring, as it does, thought, nice 
discernment, trained powers of assimilation 
and rejection. It is the maturity of scholar- 
ship. 

The growth of original research and experi- 
ment is most evident in the scientific depart- 
ments of the women’s colleges, which, contrary 
to expectation, have as strong an equipment, 


* Just 226 years after the first nine ‘‘ Batchelours of Art ’’ took their 
degrees at Harvard.—Ep, 
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and are quite as popular as the classical or lite- 
rary. The study of biology, in particular, is 
constantly increasing among college women, as 
is shown by the biological laboratories equipped 
with the most approved apparatus, for thorough 
investigation and experiment. 

In 1875, ten years after the founding of 
Vassar, Smith and Wellesley were founded, 
the former by Miss Sophia Smith, of Hatfield, 
Mass., who desired to endow an institution for 
“the higher education of women, with the de- 
sign to furnish them means and facilities for 
education equal to those which are afforded in 
our colleges for young men.” 

That Smith has more than realized the hope 
of its founder is apparent to the most casual 
observer of its equipment and methods of work ; 
that young women have availed themselves of 
the privileges she designed for them is partly 
told by statistics. The college opened with 
fourteen students, and the president expressed 
his hope that in the course of twenty years the 
number might grow to a hundred. The twenty 
years have passed and °94—’95 found 787 stu- 
dents registered at Smith with a graduating 
class of 150. The first class, ’79, contained 
eleven members, the class of °92 eighty-one 
members. In three years the graduating class 
has about doubled its numbers. 

Wellesley, a sister college in point of age, 
has made as great strides in its development. 
Its first class contained eighteen members, the 
class of ’95 has 120, while the whole number 
of students for the past year was 780. The 
course at Wellesley lea¢ : exclusively to the de- 
gree of B.A., while Sm. confers three de- 
grees, A.B., B.L. and B.S., but the curric- 
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ulum of both colleges gives large scope to 
elective and specialized work. 

Wells College completes the group of the 
women’s colleges founded within ten years after 
the close of the Civil War. Its first class, con- 
sisting of three members, was graduated in 
1869, when Wells was known as a “ Seminary 
for the Higher Education of Women.” The 
“Seminary ” became a college in 1870, and 
Wells has ever since maintained a high col- 
legiate standard in its courses of instruction. 
The whole number of its students is now 
seventy-seven; of the nine seniors, seven 
received this year the degree of B. A., one that 
of B. L. and one that of B.S. After this year 
the degrees of B. L. and B. S. will not be given. 

By the year 1880 the higher education of 
women had thus passed from a dream of the 
millennium into an established fact. Four col- 
leges exclusively for women had been founded 
and were in a condition which gave great hope 
for a brilliant future. 

The founding of Bryn Mawr College was of 
great significance in the progress of collegiate 
education for women. The period preceding 
it had been one of formation and experiment. 
The majority of women students were not pre- 
pared for work which required independent 
thought and research. They were learning 
how to study, and their scholarship was, of 
necessity, tinged with immaturity. The critical 
and scientific spirit of the German universities, 
resulting in higher specialized work, had 
animated the organization of Johns Hopkins 
University, incorporated 1867, and was begin- 
ning to influence other institutions of learning 
for men in the United States, but women’s 
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colleges had not as yet advanced beyond the 
ordinary standard of scholarly attainment. 
The time was becoming ripe, however, for 
women to pursue advanced work ; to build up 
on the foundation of a general culture, the 
knowledge of a special subject, which would be 
at once a test of their scholarship and of their 
intellectual bias. Bryn Mawr College, founded 
in 1880, formed its curriculum at once upon 
this important principle of higher education. 
From Johns Hopkins it borrowed the system 
of “major and minor electives in fixed com- 
bination.” This grouping of two allied sub- 
jects, as of history and political science, or 
mathematics and physics, or Greek and Latin 
with the history of their literature, and the 
foundation of such subjects on a two years’ 
course of required studies, gives to the student 
liberal training in preparation for the higher 
specialized work. 

Bryn Mawr opened in 1885 with forty-four 
students. 283 students were registered for the 
year °94—’95, of whom forty-five were graduates 
of Bryn Mawr and other colleges of good 
standing. Besides its undergraduate students, 
Bryn Mawr admits “ specials” and “ hearers.” 
Special students are to found in other colleges 
for women, but Bryn Mawr alone provides for 
“hearers,” a class of women who are not 
required to pass the matriculation examination, 
and who cannot receive degrees, but who are 
admitted to recitations, examinations and 
laboratory work on the consent of the instructor 
in charge. These women, required to be over 
twenty-five years of age, are, for the most part, 
teachers, or from the rank of those whose fear 
of the matriculation examination has prevented 
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them from engaging in collegiate work. The 
advantages of this system are obvious. Besides 
its scholarships, which Bryn Mawr offers in 
common with other colleges for women, are two 
European fellowships for the purpose of 
advanced study in some foreign university. 

In 1888 Mt. Holyoke, with its long history 
of successful work as a promoter of advanced 
education for women, was incorporated as a 
“Seminary and College,” and as a college in 
1893. Its first collegiate class, graduated in 
1892, contained ten members. The class of 
95 numbered fifty, while the whole number of 
students was 327. Mt. Holyoke offers facili- 
ties for graduate students. It bestows first 
degrees of B. A., B.S. and B. L., and the 
second degree of M. A. 

The year of Mt. Holyoke’s incorporation as 
a college was the same in which the Woman’s 
College of Baltimore first opened its doors to 
students. In 1892 it conferred degrees on its 
first graduates, five in number. This great 
institution of the educational New Tenth was 
founded by the Baltimore Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and while not 
strictly sectarian in character, its discipline is 
in harmony with the views of that church Its 
curriculum leading to the degree of B. A. ‘is 
not arranged with a view to early specializa- 
tion, but with the purpose of securing symmet- 
rical intellectual development—nevertheless, 
the desirableness of subsequent specialization 
is not ignored.”’ The college offers its students 
required and elective courses in nearly equal 
proportions. Its equipment for laboratory and 
field work is especially fine, while its prepara- 


tory medical course, including French, German, 
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physics, chemistry and biology, fits the student 
for admission to the Johns Hopkins Medical 
School after graduation. The number of gradu- 
ates in the class of ’95 was 24. 206 students 
were registered in the college classes for 
94-95. 

While the colleges exclusively for women 
were being founded, and growing into strength 
and independence, the spirit which prompted 
their foundation was penetrating the universi- 
ties and colleges for men and impelling them 
to open their doors to women. It was an 
innovation of great import, since this tacit recog- 
nition of woman’s equality with man on the 
intellectual plane was emphasized by the jux- 
taposition of men and women as it could not 
be at women’s colleges. The English Uni- 
versity of Cambridge had already set the exam- 
ple of supervision over the work of women 
students by the foundation of Girton in 1869 
and of Newnham Hallin 1871. These affiliated 
colleges, however, could only bestow ‘“ Degree 
Certificates,” corresponding to the Cambridge 
B. A. To this day both Cambridge and Oxford 
refuse to grant regular degrees to women. 
There is a probability of change in this policy, 
however. Not long ago the Oxford Society 
for the Education of Women was convened to 
consider the question of bestowing Oxford 
degrees on women students. This convention 
was directly the result of the startling news 
that the University of Gottingen, in the very 
hotbed of prejudice against the higher educa- 
tion of women, had bestowed the coveted degree 
of Ph. D. on a young woman whose mathe- 
matical attainments at Cambridge and Oxford 
had had no official recognition. 
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On this side of the water two systems pre- 
vail where men and women share the advan- 
tages of the same college or university, the 
co-educational and the co-ordinate. Of the 
former system the universities of Cornell, Chi- 
cago and Leland Stanford, junior, furnish 
notable examples; of the latter, Harvard, in its 
supervision of Radcliffe College, and Columbia, 
in its supervision of Barnard, are types. 

In the co-educational universities young men 
and women, besides taking the same courses 
together under the same instructors, recite and 
attend lectures together, and together take 
their examinations. With the advantages or 
disadvantages of this arrangement this article 
has nothing to do. It is a matter for future 
judgment, as both systems are as yet too recent 
to judge of their merits by their results. 
Cornell opened its doors to students 
in 1868, but women were not at 
first among them, although it was the 
intention of its founder that they should be. 
“T would found an institution,’ said Ezra 
Cornell, “‘ where any person can find instruction 
in any study.” A few years after the opening of 
the university the pioneer women students came 
to claim its advantages. They were opposed by 
the students and by many of the faculty, but 
they gained at length the sympathy of the 
latter and the toleration of the former body. 
Their numbers grew until now they average 
about one-tenth of the whole number of 
students. Twenty-five women graduated in the 
class of °95. Of the twenty students who in 
"94 received special mention for proficiency 
along certain lines of work ten were women. 

The University of Chicago was incorporated 
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in September, 1890. It has been characterized 
as “the only university in the history of the 
world that included in its very conception the 
equal educational rights and privileges of 
women.” This vast organization, consisting of 
the university proper, the university extension, 
the university libraries, laboratories and 
museums, the university press and the uni- 
versity affiliations, offers in all departments 
equal advantages to women. Besides the 286 
women students there are eight women on the 
general faculties of Arts, Literature and 
Science—while of the Fellows appointed for 
"9495 twenty-two were women. The field for 
women at the Chicago University is continually 
widening. Judged by the present conditions, 
no prophecy of their work and mission there in 
the future could seem too highly colored. 

The far West is carrying on a work similar 
to that of the Chicago University. Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University in California was 
opened to students in October, 1891. It is 
“a university for both sexes, with the colleges, 
schools, seminaries of learning, mechanical 
institutes, musuems, galleries of art and all 
other things necessary and appropriate to a 
university of high degree.” Its purpose is 
‘“‘to qualify students for personal success and 
direct usefulness in life.” Of its women stu- 
dents the total enrollment for this year was 372, 
while fifty-one women in the class of 95 took 
the degree of A.B. and four the degree of A.M. 
Twelve women are represented on the faculty. 
Leland Stanford, like Chicago, has no past, 
but a brilliant future in whose honors and 
attainments women are welcome to share. 

Coming back across the Continent, the con- 
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dition of the two representative co-ordinate 
colleges for women, Radcliffe and Barnard, is 
found to be of the highest promise for future 
service and greatness. Radcliffe College was 
first known as the Harvard Annex. Its 
students received the same instruction, in the 
majority of courses, as the students of 
Harvard, but their work was not recognized by 
a Harvard degree. In its place they received 
a certificate of proficiency. Since Harvard 
Annex has assumed the more independent 
character of Radcliffe College its popularity 


and usefulness are greatly increased and 


its connection with Harvard strengthened. 
Seventy-four professors and instructors in Har- 
vard now offer courses in Radcliffe, and this 
year fifty-four courses were added to those 
already in the curriculum. The majority of 
the graduate courses are taken at Harvard, 
and in these the women are admitted to the 
same classes as the men. The number of 
women registered at Radcliffe during the past 
year was 284, with a graduating class of 
twenty-two, all of whom received the degree 
of A.B. The first class ever graduated num- 
bered three. 

A more perfect affiliation exists between 
Columbia College and Barnard than between 
Harvard and Radcliffe, since Columbia bestows 
its degrees upon Barnard students and opens 
its entire curriculum to them. Twelve years 
ago an effort was made to induce the trustees 
of Columbia to open the college to women 
on the coeducational basis. They were 


against it, but in favor of affiliating a woman’s 
college to Columbia. In 1889 Barnard opened 
with nine students, and in 1893 graduated its 
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first class of eight members. This year the 
whole number of students was one hundred 
and twenty-three, with a graduating class of 
eight, six of whom took the degree of B. A., 
one M. A. and one Ph.D. The advantages of 
Barnard are exceptional, because, with its 
close relationship to Columbia, it combines an 
independent character of its own. Its stu- 
dents share the same instruction as the stu- 
dents of Columbia under the same professors ; 
the examinations are conducted by Columbia, 
and Columbia degrees are given; but Barnard 
has its own board of trustees, who give their 
entire attention to the management of its 
affairs. Barnard admits no special students, 
excepting in botany and chemistry, and the 
result of this policy, as one of the trustees 
points out, has been to raise the standard of 
girls’ boarding-schools in New York City, the 
majority of which heretofore being unable to 
fit their pupils for college. This influence of 
women’s colleges on girls’ schools is every- 
where apparent. It has changed them from 
the so-called “finishing” into preparatory 
schools, which demand of their students harder 
study and more systematic work than in the 
old days, when a superficial course led to a 
‘¢ Commencement,”’ at which much elocution on 
“Life’s Battles” or “The Power of Noble 
Example” was accepted in lieu of defective 
scholarship. 

The example set by Columbia and Harvard 
in their attitude toward women has been fol- 
lowed by other great universities. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has recently admitted 
women to some of its courses, but those lead- 
ing to the degree of B. A. are not open to them. 
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This year one woman took the degree of Bach- 
elor of Science in Biology, and ten received 
certificates of proficiency in various courses of 
study. 

Yale has opened its graduate department to 
women, but not its undergraduate. 

The conservative and aristocratic Johns 
Hopkins University has as yet bestowed its 
degree of Ph. D. upon but one woman. Its 
medical department is open to both sexes, and 
in the year *94—95 twenty-one women were 
registered among the students. 

Space will not allow the enumeration of the 
State universities and the minor colleges which 
admit women. In the United States there are 
237 institutions of higher education which are 
attended both by men and women, while the 
number of women engaged in collegiate work 
is about 37,000. 

The results of this widespread collegiate 
training of women are very apparent in the 
educational world. On_ its intellectual side 
the system must be judged not so much from 
the work of the women in college as from the 
work and influence of the alumne. The for- 
mer, however, is not insignificant. Statistics 
of co-ordinate and co-educational colleges 
prove that the standard of work done by 
women is as high and sometimes higher than 
that of the men. They are frequently holders 
of fellowships and scholarships open to both 
sexes or winners of prizes offered to men and 
women alike. The work of the alumne is in 
general of greater importance. A large pro- 
portion of the women who enter college do so 
with the purpose of fitting themselves for a 
teacher’s career. The aim of many is to 
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teach in universities and colleges, where they 
can devote themselves to the one _ subject 
of which they have made a specialty. The 
old conception of a well-prepared teacher is 
passing away, thanks to the higher education 
of women. Except in insignificant and third- 
class schools, one person is no longer expected 
to teach half a dozen subjects, ranging from 
civil government and English literature to 
hygiene, and if more than one is taught by the 
same person they are generally allied subjects, 
as physics and mathematics, or history and 
literature. 

Graduates of Wellesley, Vassar, Smith, Cor- 
nell and other colleges are well represented on 
the faculties of various colleges and universities 
throughout the country. On the faculty of 
the Woman’s College of Baltimore are two 
graduates of Smith, one of whom has 
also a degree from the Chicago University, 
one graduate of Swarthmore, with an advanced 
degree from Bryn Mawr, one from the 
Wesleyan University, and one from the 
Woman’s College. Women graduates of the 
universities of Michigan, of Syracuse, of Bos- 
ton, of Vassar, Wellesley and Lake Forest 
colleges are represented on the faculty of the 
Chicago University. 

The entire faculties of Wellesley and Mt. 
Holyoke are composed of women, more than 
one-half of that of Smith, and more than two- 
thirds of that of Wells. 

The president and dean of Bryn Mawr is a 
woman who took her first degree at Cornell. 
Among its faculty are women graduates of 
Vassar, of Bryn Mawr and of European univer- 
sities. Vassar has thirty-one women in its 
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faculty. Graduates of Cornell, of Vassar, of 
the University of Michigan are part of the 
faculty of Leland Stanford. 

The list might be still further extended. 
Many of these women have made valuable 
contributions to historical and scientific litera- 
ture. Two Vassar graduates have distin- 
guished themselves in the domain of scientific 
research, while certain Harvard Annex grad- 
uates have published historical monographs of 
lasting value. 

College women are found in the majority of 
the professions. The training in biology, 
which has become so important a part of the 
college course, is a natural preparation for the 
study of medicine and of surgery. The law is 
followed by a small minority of college-bred 
women, and a much larger number yearly enters 
the ranks of journalists. 

The successes of college women in practical 
life have answered many objections to their 
higher education, since the changing of Greek 
and Latin into bread-and-butter is the only way 
to convince a portion of society that the study 
of the classics is pardonable. 

One ancient argument, however, is occasion- 
ally put forth against the college training of 
young women: that her intellectual develop- 
ment proceeds at the expense of her physical, 
and, in consequence, higher education is a 
menace to the health of future generations. 

It sounds plausible, but it cannot be 
defended in the face of what women’s colleges 
are now doing for the physical development 
of their students. There was a time, in the 
early history of these institutions, when mental 
training kept in advance of physical, but this 
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was partly owing to the spirit of the students 
themselves, unbalanced for the time by enthu- 
siasm for their new privileges, and partly to 
the lack of scientific methods of gymnastic 
exercise. 

As early as 1873 Dr. Edward M. Clark, of 
the Massachusetts Medical Society, published 
a book, with the title “Sex in Education,” in 
which he prophesied that the direct physical 
misfortunes would afflict American women if 
they persisted in seeking collegiate education. 
The book raised a storm of protest. Its argu- 
ments were refuted in articles signed by such 
names as Julia Ward Howe, Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
But the greatest and most practical refutation 
which the volume had is the physical life of 
college-bred women during the last twenty-five 
years, and the importance which all colleges 
now attach to physical training and athletics. 
In regard to the former, statistics prove that 
college education is not only not detrimental to 
the health of young women, but often of the 
greatest benefit to it. 

Vassar early gave attention to the physical 
needs of its students. It had a riding school 
for them in the days before science had 
developed the modern gymnasium. Now it has 
a large and complete gymnasium, erected in 
1889 by the students and alumnz of the 
college. One wing of it contains a swimming 
tank and tennis courts, while the main building 
is fitted up with pulley weights, rowing 
machines, chest developers and other appliances 
for “ correcting inherited tendencies and devel- 
oping muscle with the least expenditure of 
nerve force.” Upon entering the college the 
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heart and lungs of each student are examined 
by a physician, and data m regard to these 
organs and to the general health of the young 
woman are recorded. On these data are based 
the kinds of gymnastic exercise which she 
must take three times a week. The Vassar 
girl further strengthens the body by playing 
tennis, or golf, or basket-ball, by skating or 
rowing, or by long walking trips through the 
beautiful country surrounding Poughkeepsie. 
Her sisters at Smith and Wellesley are equally 
energetic. 

Smith has a well-equipped gymnasium, pre- 
sented in 1891 by the alumnz of the college. 
The Freshmen and Sophomores are required to 
take gymnastics four times a week, and the 
Juniors and Seniors may elect it. The game 
of basket-ball is enthusiastically played indoors 
during the winter and outdoors during the 
spring and fall. In February the teams are 
chosen and at the end of March comes the great 
match between the freshmen and sophomore 
classes. Basket-ball bears a faint resemblance 
to football, the goals being two baskets hung 
at a fixed height from the ground. A tennis 
tournament is also held in the spring, to which 
admission is charged for the benefit of the 
Smith Gymnasium and Field Association. 
This association, consisting of 350 members, 
has for its object the futherance of all athletic 
games and of physical training. Boating is a 
favorite recreation at Smith, but as yet there 
are no regular crews. There is a walking club 
of one hundred members. Their shortest walk 
this spring was six miles, their longest twenty- 
three. Hare and hound races occur in the 
fall, and in the winter snow shoeing is much in 
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favor. Wheeling is, of course, growing in 
popularity at all women’s colleges. Welles- 
ley has four organized sports—rowing, basket- 
ball, golf and lacrosse—with teams chosen from 
the four classes. It is the distinction of Welles- 
ley that the system of the college curriculum is 
carried into the ‘sports and pastimes.” The 
crews, with captains chosen from each class, 
practice the varsity stroke, learning it first on 
the rowing machines of the gymnasium and 
afterward applying it in the long slender 
shells on Lake Wabash. On “ Float Day,” in 
June, the crews give an exhibition of their 
skill in rowing, which would do credit to a 
college crew of men.  Basket-ball has also 
received scientific attention from the students 
of Wellesley. It is played on the “ Playstead,” 
a spacious ground surrounded by an eight-lap 
running track. New game rules are contem- 
plated “which shall abolish all roughness and 
force and so establish a game which shall 
depend upon relative movements, lending a 
scientific value resembling that of chess.” 
Golf and lacrosse are also in process of organi- 
zation. Tennis and bicycling, not being among 
the number of organized sports, are less popu- 
lar with the students. Besides the out-of-door 
athletics, regular gymnastic exercises, according 
to the Swedish system, are required of the 
students during the winter months. 

The gymnasium of the Woman’s College of 
Baltimore is one of the best equipped in the 
world. It is in charge of a professor who has 
made a special study of mechanical thera- 
peutics abroad, and of a woman instructor who 
is a graduate of the Royal Central Institute of 
Stockholm. Among its equipments are thirty- 
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seven Zander machines, designed to aid a thor- 
ough physical development. Physical training 
is required of all the students. 

Bryn Mawr has a basket-ball team and ten- 
nis and cricket clubs. Its gymnasium, besides 
the usual furnishings, has a swimming tank 
and a running track. The exercises prescribed 
for the students are “ strictly individual, vary- 
ing according to physical development ; their 
effect is tested by half-yearly examinations.” 

The physical culture of women at the co-edu- 
cational and co-ordinate colleges, while not 
entirely neglected, has not received the atten- 
tion which it has at Wellesley, or Smith, or 
Bryn Mawr. Sage College, the dormitory for 
women at Cornell, has had hitherto a small 
and not very modern gymnasium in which the 
members of the freshmen and sophomore classes 
received as good instruction as was possible 
with the means at hand. This spring, how- 
ever, the trustees of the university appropriated 
$50,000 for the erection of an addition to Sage 
College which shall contain a gymnasium of a 
thoroughly modern type. 

The athletic sports of college women form 
but one side of their social life. It is no longer 
considered necessary or right that a girl should 


be cut off from social pleasures during her four 


years’ course of study. Entertainments among 
the students themselves are varied by those in 
which the faculty and outside guests take part. 
The influence of this lighter side of college life 
is often so maturing that the timid girl of the 
freshman year speedily becomes a self-possessed 
woman. 

Dramatic and musical societies play an 
important part in the social life of Vassar, 
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Wellesley and Smith. The rendition of “ Antig- 
one” by Vassar students, aside from its char- 
acter as an “entertainment,” was an event of 
great artistic importance. The Philalethic 
Society of the same college gives a play four 
times a year. “‘ The Rivals,” “ Twelfth Night,” 
«¢ She Stoops to Conquer” have been success- 
fully presented on the boards of this distaff 
theater. 

Vassar is not the only college whose students 
test their dramatic skill by the presentation of 
a Shakespeare play. The Wellesley Shakes- 
peare Society has given ‘ Twelfth Night,” 
“As You Like It” and “ Love’s Labor’s 
Lost.” Smith is noted for its dramatic per- 
formances. About six years ago “ Electra” was 
given in the original Greek, and every year 
since the senior class has presented an English 
play, among them: Browning’s “‘ Colombe’s 
Birthday,” a dramatization of the Book of Job, 
and George Eliot’s «« Spanish Gypsy.” 

Of the outcome of the higher education of 
women it is difficult to speak with fairness. 
If it were possible to gauge it by statistics, to 
value it by the number of degrees taken, by 
the phenomena of college life and of life after 
college, by the multiplication of college settle- 
ments, by the books written or the discoveries 
made—if it were possible to do this judgment 
could soon be passed. But education is largely 
a spiritual process and shares the elusiveness of 
spirit. Its results cannot be given in figures. 
They must be looked for in the whole social 
fabrics, whose well-being depends on the well- 
being of the individual. 

The old philosophical saying “ I am because 
I think” has a deep significance if by 
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“thought ” be meant all that quickens a man’s 
nature, and makes him responsive to the encom- 
passing life. The “higher education” fails of 
its purpose if it does not deepen this 
thoughtfulness, foster this  self-possession, 
in which, after all, lies the difference 
between the cultured and the uncultured per- 
son. What Walter Pater calls the blitheness 
and universality of the Greeks was largly the 
outcome of this fine poise of being. Cheer- 
fulness and a ready sympathy with every con- 
dition of life from the highest to the lowest— 
these are fit ideals for the educated woman of 
to-day. The age, with its complexities, its 
feverish life, its rapidly shifting scenes, needs 
such large and humanizing qualities. 

Much of the prosperity of future generations 
is in the hands of the wives, the mothers, the 
women whose education means joy and breadth. 
The evolution of such women is at hand. 


Anna McCuur_E SHOLL. 


Notre.—The N. Y. World asks: “Is the college 
education toward which every ‘new’ young woman 
aspires an extravagance when viewed strictly from a 
financial point of view? Does it entail the expenditure 
of large sums each year, or is it an economical retreat 
for girls between the schoolgirl period and that of 
maturity? How much filthy luecre will the proud 
father of a family have to disburse in order to enjoy 
the distinction of having a fair bachelor of arts as an 
ornament to his household ? These are questions which 
occur to the practical mind at this season, when the 
women’s colleges are announcing larger classes than 
ever before in their history. At Vassar the charge for 
tuition in all regular studies, board and washing of a 
dozen pieces a week is $400 a year. If a student is ill 
and visits the resident physician the charge is 25 cents 
a visit. When the physician pays the visit the charge 
is 50 cents. When a student is confined to the infirm- 
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ary the charge is $1.50 a day for medical attendance, 
medicine, nurse’s services and the carrying of meals to 
the room. ‘Text books, stationery and the like are 
extra. Students supply their own towels and napkins. 
These are the necessary expenses. Of course, if a girl 
belongs to innumerable clubs her club fees will amount 
to quite a sum. There are twenty-one full and partial 
scholarships and a college aid fund which assist deserv- 
ing pupils. The Vassar Students’ Aid Society also 
lends money to students. 

« At Smith College the charges to those who live in 
the college houses are about the same as at Vassar. 
Four hundred dollars pays for board, lodging and tui- 
tion. The student brings her own towels and pays for 
the materials used in the laboratories. Those who de- 
sire, however, may obtain board in private families in 
Northampton at prices varying from $4 to $9 a week. 
A student may, therefore, obtain board for a term of 
thirty-six weeks at about $150. There are also a few 
scholarships to assist promising pupils. 

« At Bryn Mawr the charges vary with the accommo- 
dations. A student may obtain board, lodging and 
tuition for $375, or she may spend $600. No supplies 
are brought from home and the students do not take 
care of their own rooms, as at Wellesley. No charge 
is made for sending meals to the rooms when the mis- 
tress of the hall or the physician advises it. The visit- 
ing physician may be consulted free of charge. Stu- 
dents may board outside the residence halls. There 
are eight scholarships offered and a Student’s Loan 
Fund. 

“ Radcliffe charges the highest tuition fee. Its stu- 
dents pay $200 a year for regular instruction in addi- 
tion to special laboratory fees. They board in Cam- 
bridge and may spend much or little, as their purses 
and tastes dictate. There are four scholarships and 
two prizes offered. 

‘«‘ At the Baltimore Woman’s College the charges for 
students who do not board at the college are $125 a 
year for tuition, and this includes all fees. Those who 
live in the college pay $375 for tuition, board, laundry 
work and the services of a professional nurse. At 
Wellesley the charges are about the same. At Barnard 
the tuition fee is $150. The students live at home or 
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board, and their expenses range from $6 to $10 a 
week.” These charges, as will be seen, are not high, 
but they must be as low as in some of the Western 
Colleges in order to compete with them. At Ann 
Harbor $200 will cover all expenses for one college 
year. Cornell’s charges are very reasonable. 


VICTORY. 


All lost ! 

The crushed and baffied soul 

Strove for a glorious goal, 
Resolved to grope 

With ever-widening scope 

Till deeper depths be gained, 

Till higher heights attained. 


Not lost ! 

The Effort and the Hope 

Live on, and hold their place, 

Carving their unseen trace— 

Illumed by Heaven’s white light— 

On that supremest height, 
Eternity’s calm face. 


CHARLOTTE W. THURSTON. 
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THE RELIGION OF THE FUTURE. 


If it shall ever come to pass that our mere 
dogmatic theology perish, can it be expected 
that the Christian religion, as an institution of 
binding authority upon the consciences of men, 
will survive in any form? To assert that its 
written creeds and formulas may be dispensed 
with without material injury to its intrinsic 
spirit and force would seem to arraign as as- 
sassins the men who in the past have upheld 
these creeds and formulas as necessary to its 
preservation by fire, sword or torture. For, 
apparently, the only plausible apology for the 
hellish torments inflicted and the rivers of 
blood spilled during several centuries, for the 
sake of establishing and maintaining some 
dogmas of the Christian Church, must be that 
such dogmas were essential to its very exist- 
ence as a system of religion. 

Despite, however, the dominance of the 
Christian religion for nearly two thousand 
years, it is becoming now as common an opin- 
ion among highly educated English-speaking 
men, and perhaps women, as it was among the 
Greeks and Romans before the Christian era, 
that the most devout and learned scholar or 
philosopher of the day knows of the future after 
death no more than the most ignorant savage. 
Nay, more, there is a widespread popular appre- 
hension that beyond this life nothing is either 
knowable or thinkable by us, except as super- 
stitious fables, mythical traditions, unwar- 
ranted guesses or dreams of the undisciplined 
imagination. Unless some reaction shall set 
in to revive and fortify the waning faith of 
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many men in the primal doctrine of immortal- 
ity, must not the Religion-of-the-Future recog- 
nize this state of opinion as lying at the very 
foundation of whatever system of piety shall 
be established in enlightened society? What, 
then, let us ask, would be the creed and tenets 
of a religion that denies everything in the way 
of revelation, believes in nothing supernatural 
and ignores the idea of an immortal soul? 

How long would that flexile creature called 
conscience hold dominion among the masses 
of men over our moral sensibility if the sanction 
of future retribution for wrongdoing were 
taken away? Might it not come to pass that 
the famous Eleventh Commandment of the 
rogue’s catechism would supersede practically 
the whole Decalogue? To most thinking men 
it seems not too much to say that any so-called 
“religion”’ that shall claim to abrogate the 
certainty of the idea of a future state, 
merely as a governing moral force in this world, 
at least must be able to commend itself to 
to human society in some manner, not simply 
as a deliverance from the slavery of supersti- 
tion, but also as something competent to con- 
trol the moral sense of the dominating majority 
of the human race. 

Indeed, there has always prevailed among 
sagacious moralists a notion that civil society 
cannot be maintained without a moral con- 
viction among the mass of its members, of the 
fact of superintendence of a personal super- 
natural Power, coupled with the belief in a 
future state of man’s existence which involves 
also a system of rewards and punishments. 
What might be the final outcome of a social 
state as complex as our own based upon the 
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entire negation of a future life and without 
recognized direct personal relations to a Deity 
no one yet fairly can foresee. Nor have we any 
trustworthy historical information that in any 
civilization closely resembling our own such an 
experiment has ever been given a fair trial. 
It may, therefore, be deemed properly open as 
a question for speculation and argument, 
although with the strongest presumptive bias 
in favor of the now prevailing Christian opinion 
on the subject. 

But even if this notion (of a civil and social 
necessity for the belief in a supernatural 
future) be sound, society, nevertheless, might be 
found eventually powerless to maintain what 
had come, by the universal spread of unbelief, 
to be regarded as a groundless superstition. 
For, although frequently a result of early 
education, and sometimes—possibly for the most 
part—a minion of passion, prejudice, habit or 
interest, nothing is more independent or, per- 
haps, willful than what is called human belief. 
As has been said, for a long time it may be 
cajoled or misled by other means; but it can- 
not be controlled forever by fear or force. In 
the end—although long deferred—it will break 
down all restraints and assert its freedom or 
claim of right to freedom, no matter what con- 
sequences may threaten to follow. Unless, 
therefore, the truth of Deistic personality, 
spiritual immortality and future responsibility 
with recompense, can be maintained per- 
manently—as a conviction—could any religion 
based upon its assumption safely be depended 
upon as a “ police power’? 

If the belief in such supernatural truth be 
indeed an absolutely necessary support to civil 
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society, it would seem that all good men, what- 
soever their opinions, ought to do all in their 
power to maintain such a belief, in order to put 
off the evil day of confusion, even if inevitable, 
as late as possible. It is not at all unlikely 
that a sense of some obligation of this sort has 
restrained many a courageous man from laying 
violent hands upon what in his eyes was merely 
a popular delusion ; and that the long prevalence 
of undoubting faith in the Christian religion is 
indebted for some of its apparent universality 
to the forbearance of pious unbelievers. And, 
although devout Christians generally would 
scout, with disdain, such an alliance (crying 
non tali auwilio, ete.) yet it is easy to find 
wise and worthy men who will insist that the 
Christian theology owes some of its unbroken 
permanence to the supposed impolicy of a 
popular attack upon it. They hesitate to 
assail that sublime faith which gives so much 
happiness and so much consolation in affliction, 
and without which so many among us sincerely 
believe life here would be desolate and a 
painful burden, to be borne only as a sorrowful 
necessity. For to not a few good men 
agnosticism and pessimism seem twin-born. 
Nevertheless, in spite of these grave con- 
siderations, the fact remains, as already stated, 
that there is now in the Christian world a vast 
body of men—larger in number than ever 
before—who revere only truth; who are deter- 
mined to yield nothing to tradition, custom, 
policy or convenience beyond what is self- 
enforceable by Law in its highest and broadest 
sense ; who reject the whole Bible except as a 
history of traditions, fables and somewhat 
questionable mundane facts; who do not 
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believe in the personality of God or in a 
future state of existence for man; and, more- 
over, who will not consent to be parties, open 
or secret, to the sustenance of what they brand 
as a delusion—not even as a social amenity, 
nor as the means of saving society, as now con- 
stituted, from disintegration, or possible moral 
destruction! It must, however, be remembered, 
in their behalf, that they have no apprehension 
of an irremediable, or any, disaster being likely 
to arise from the universal recognition of what 
they deem to be truth. They have full confi- 
dence in human progress. They hold that the 
universe—moral as well as physical—is a com- 
plete system, in which everything works toward 
final self-perfection ; that the loss of whatever 
may appear to be destroyed is for the benefit 
of what alone seems to survive. And, above 
all, they are assured, as they say, that what- 
ever any power may evoke from past history, 
or mythology or present fact or from the pos- 
sibilities of an undiscovered unknown beyond, 
it can never vary by the weight of a fraction 
of a hair the compensating balance of the 
scales of justice, which, inexorably and inevit- 
ably, will control the final destiny of the human 
race. 

Yet, when one considers merely individual 
beliefs, perhaps another sentiment among this 
class of revolutionists (as it ought) will find 
expression. It is hard to think that any well- 
meaning person would be so cruel as to at- 
tempt to shake the honest faith of a particular 
man or woman in the promises of providential 
watchfulness here and of future happiness 
vouchsafed to them by the Christian religion. 
Such conduct would seem to be worse than 
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robbery of personal goods—nay, in the ab- 
stract, more wicked than the taking of life 
itself. As Shylock argued in his case, it might 
be taking away everything that makes life de- 
sirable or even supportable. So long as a man 
confides in these consoling promises for himself 
and does not seek to impose their authority 
upon others, it would seem to be a gratuitous 
malignancy to disturb his faith, though one 
believe it to be founded in error. Were it not 
better to let him turn his back to the new 
light, so long as he finds his supreme happiness 
in keeping his face in shadow? How many 
there are who cling to the simple faith of their 
childhood with a tenacity born of their noblest 
impulses and hallowed by the dearest and 
sweetest of associations. If they be deluded, 
in the name of mercy let them sleep on in their 
delusion. If they are in the dark, at least 
they find their “soul’s peace” in it. Truth can 
wait, if need be, and, perhaps, will not mourn 
or miss them, though they never should be 
found among her followers. 


Leave thou thy sister, when she prays, 
Her early Heaven, her happy views. 
Nor thou, with shadowed hint, confuse 

A life that leads melodious days. 


ALBERT MATHEWS. 
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NIGHT ON THE CAMPUS. 


In this dear, dim, enchanted ground 
By no rude round, 
The hush is broken, 
Save murmurs of the evening airs, 
That seem like prayers, 
In whispers spoken. 
Till somewhere off among the trees 
Old college glees 
Are softly started, 
And louder, following the strain, 
The short refrain 
Swells, happy-hearted. 
And here and there from out the dark 
A pipe’s red spark 
Gleams forth to meet you, 
And friends who idly pace the grass, 
The while they pass 
Low-laughing, greet you. 
Borne lightly on the breast of gloom, 
A faint perfume 
Of peach and apple, 
Drifts from the stilly country dales 
And orchard vales 
Beyond the chapel. 
The subtle languors of the spring 
Are on the wing, 
And, toward you floating, 
Bring hints of sunlit summer days 
And water ways, 
For dreams and boating. 
And brooding thus, you smile and sigh, 
Yet know not why 
Such thoughts come thronging, 
Nor why the careless student strain 
So dimmed with pain 
And fraught with longing. 
Dear night with mystic spells that teems, 
Dear secret dreams, 
Unbidden wringing, 
But dearer dream too soon to end, 
The passing friend 
And distant singing ! 


Guy WEtTMoRE CARRYL. 
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BALLADS OF AMERICA. 


It has been tritely said that ‘“‘ ballads are the 
people’s history,” but never has this been more 
fully verified than in our own country, where 
from the first gleam of hope on the horizon of 
the struggling colonists to the present day of 
luxurious security and triumphant freedom we 
have merely to trace in our ballads the evolu- 
tion of a great and successful nation from a 
handful of shivering exiles cast on a bleak shore 
in the gray light of a bitter winter morning. 

Other nations are rich in folksong. We 
are not. Our country is too heterogeneous in 
its present condition to have universal subjects 
of interest very often put before its people, and 
out of the mass of local songs it is somewhat 
difficult to select what should be known as 
typical ballads. 

When one remembers the endless variety of 
negro melodies, creole songs, Mississippi boat 
songs, fishing songs, war ballads, Indian bal- 
lads and ditties of all sorts and conditions of 
life that ought to have a place under this head- 
ing it makes it seem almost impossible to 
select the distinctively American ballad. 

The only choice that can be made, then, is to 
collect as nearly as possible, those only that are 
patriotic or descriptive in tone; and if one 
never felt a thrill of patriotism he would of 
necessity become a worshiper at its divine fire 
after a study of those simple, earnest songs 
which are the inspired expressions of a great 
nation struggling out of the tyrranous fetters 
in which she was born. 

The first song or poem composed on Ameri- 
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ean soil of which we have record was a de- 
scription of New England, in Latin, by the Rev. 
William Morrell, who came to Plymouth colony 
in 1623, or three years after the landing of the 
Pilgrims. 

There was not much time for literature in 
those days, and those who were sufficiently 
light of spirit to sing amid their present dis- 
comforts remembered the dear land they had 
left too well to care for any save the old songs 
of home ; so Mr. Morrell’s song was never set 
to music. 

A few years later, however, another colonist 
wrote a similar song, describing the new coun- 
try; and this was eagerly taken up, and sung 
to an adaptation of an old English air called 
“The Blackbird.” Though rather sombre in 
tone, it was probably considered amusing 
enough in those dreary times. The first stanza 
will give an idea of the whole, as it merely 
describes in a perfectly serious way the life, 
work, food and general condition of the peo- 
ple; and was copied and sent as a “letter to 
home,” no doubt, from many a weary, heart- 
sick exile. 

«The place where we live is a wilderness wood, 
Where grass is much wanting that’s fruitful and 
good; 
But when the spring opens, we then take the hoe 

And make the ground ready to plant and to sow.” 

We can well imagine that the condition of 
affairs in that early stage of our history did 
not call forth much of the spirit necessary for 
ballad making, and that such a stilted compo- 
sition would really sound very airy in the face 
of the universal misery and anxiety, isolation 
and desolateness of the colonists. 
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Their stern religious principles, too, were a 
barrier to mirth, and by the majority the sing- 
ing of anything except God’s praises was 
openly discountenanced, for mothers sang 
psalms to their babes in the cradle and hymns 
of victory or lamentation at their firesides and 
spinning wheels. 

In the suffering of those early days began 
that astounding “ war against impious human- 
ity” that culminated in Salem sixty years 
later. 

It is not astonishing, then, that not until 
1730, or a century after the landing of the 
Mayflower, do we find another New England 
ballad. This one is well worthy the renown 
it had, however, as it gives us an idea of the 
first important industry, aside from that 
of the husbandman, pursued by the young 
nation. 

It is John Osborne’s “* Whaling Song,” and 
is sung yet by the sturdy seamen who still fol- 
low that exciting employment, which, alas! 
will soon be numbered among the memories of 
the past. 

What a stirring effect it must have had 
upon the younger people around the roaring 
log fire, for one of those stalwart seamen to 
emulate with his leathern lungs the noise of 
the storm without as he bellowed forth: 


« When spring returns with western gales, 
And gentle breezes sweep 
The ruffling seas, we spread our sails 
To plough the watery deep. 


Cape Cod, our dearest, native land, 
We leave astern and lose 

Its sinking cliffs and lessening sand 
While zephyr gently blows. 
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When westward clear of Newfoundland 
We stem the frozen pole, 

We see the icy islands stand, 
The northern billows roll. 


When in our station we are placed 
And whales around us play, 

We launch our boats into the main 
And swiftly chase our prey. 


From numerous wounds with crimson flood 
She stains the frothy seas, 

And gasps and blows her latest breath 
While quivering life decays. ” 


For a ballad written over a century and a 
half ago we can but admire the force of its 
language, and the genuine sailor swing of it, 
that so captivated the heart of the Cape Cod 
whaler, and of his wife or his sweetheart, too, 
who, no doubt, pictured over and over to her- 
self its stormy scenes as she watched for the 
return of the vessels from her vine-clad door- 
way. 

Another fine sea song is by an unknown 
sailor who tells the story of Paul Jones’ good 
ship Ranger and its escape from the British 
squadron in the Irish Channel in 1778. 

The first universal grievance of the colonists 
was, of course, the Stamp Act. It was just of 
the right tangibility to make a good subject for 
grumbling over ; for a grievance requires to be 
somewhat impersonal to insure the necessary 
amount of poetic sentiment needed in good 
ballad making. 

The Stamp Act, therefore, and the Tax on 
Tea offered the first really good national sub- 
jects to the Americans, and they were not slow 
to recognize them. From all parts of the 
country came ballads expressing the contempt, 
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scorn and long suppressed hatred of an out- 
raged people. 

A Virginian lady—a woman be it noted— 
was first in the field with a ballad whose air was 
a then common Psalm tune. Itat once became 
the rage, and was sung in the streets of the 
cities, as well as in the homes, during the years 
1773-74. 

Its first stanza has at least the merit of 
determination : 


Begone, pernicious, baneful tea, 
With all Pandora’s ills possessed ! 

Hyson, no more beguiled by thee, 
My noble sons shall be oppressed. 


Vieing with this in popularity was one by 
Mescheck Weare, President of the State of 
New Hampshire : 


Rouse every generous, thoughtful mind, 
The rising danger flee. 

If you would lasting freedom find 
Now, then, abandon tea. 


Shall we our freedom give away, 
And all our comfort place 

In drinking of outlandish tea, 
Only to please our taste ? 


Forbid it Heaven! Let us be wise 
And seek our country’s good, 
Nor ever let a thought arise 
That tea should be our food. 


Soon patriotic songs from all parts of the 
nation began to appear in print; and among 
them the grand Massachusetts Liberty Song, 
sung to the tune of Hearts of Oak. Perhaps 
this song stands unequaled for independence of 
thought and bravery of words by any song ever 
written in any language: 
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Let tyrants and minions presume to despise, 
Encroach on our rights 
And make freedom their prize, 

The fruit of their rapine they never shall keep. 
Though vengence may nod, 
Yet how short is her sleep. 


In freedom we’re born, and like sons of the brave 
We’ll never surrender ; 
But swear to defend her, 

And scorn to survive if unable to save. 


Then join hand in hand 
Brave Americans all. 
To be free is to live, 
To be slaves is to fall. 


That is an anthem. How the eyes of its 
singers must have kindled in enthusiasm as 
they faced the danger and breathed in courage 
with its every stanza. 

The poets Verplanck and Phillip Freneau, 
who was graduated at Princeton in 1770, 
of our own city, were profuse in their offerings 
at the shrine of freedom, and the French resi- 
dents of New York and New Rochelle became 
fired with enthusiasm over Freneau’s songs. 

The French in New Orleans also were 
extremely patriotic, and had a version of the 
Marseillaise Hymn, which was sung with such 
earnestness and abandon on the streets of their 
lovely city that we are told “ladies leaned out 
of their balconies, waving silken scarfs and 
lace veils to the singers, all unmindful that the 
winds of heaven were kissing in rapture their 
fair arms and marble shoulders.” 

On an equal footing with even the most 
popular writers of the day, stood the Dutch 
Verplanck and the French Freneau, although 
each treated this.subject in a humorous and 
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sarcastic vein, as compared with the stern 
realization of the national anger found in the 
songs of their contemporaries. 

Verplanck wrote ‘“ Happy Britain” in 1778, 
and of all his songs it became the most popu- 
lar, as its sarcasm was too clear to be avoided. 


Hail! Happy Britain. Freedom’s blest retreat, 
Great is thy power, thy wealth, thy glory great. 
But wealth and power have no immortal day, 
For all things ripen only to decay. 


And when that time arrives, the lot of all, 

When Britain’s glory, power and wealth shall fall, 
Then shall thy sons by Fate’s unchanged decree, 
In other worlds, another Britain see, 

And what thou art, America shall be. 


How true this prophecy appears at the end of 
this nineteenth centnry ! 

Freneau wrote in a lighter vein and, of 
course, found many admirers outside of the 
French communities. His “ Song of a King” 
was extremely popular. It ran: 


When a certain great King 
Whose initial is G. 
Forces stamps upon paper 
And folks to drink tea, 
When these folks burn his tea 
And stampt paper like stubble, 
You may guess that this king 
Is then coming to trouble. 


Another of his which created no little excite- 
ment was called “George the Third’s Solilo- 
quy.” 

O, blast this Congress, blast each upstart state. 

One who commands ten thousand warriors, wait. 

From various climes that dire assembly came, 

True to their trust, yet hostile to my name. 

*Tis these, Ah! these have ruined half my sway, 
Disgraced my arms and led my realm astray. 
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This is only part of the song, much of it 
having been lost, as it was not published until 
1779, when it appeared in the United States 
Magazine. 

Such were the ballads before the Revolution ; 
defiant, wrathful, vengeful and brave, as those 
of no country, excepting Poland, have ever been. 

When the first blood had been shed, and a 
national army had become an assured fact, the 
sadness of parting and death began to mingle 
with the love of country and, as was natural, 
the popular ballads became more pathetic. 

Major John Andre’s description of General 
Wayne’s attack on the Refugees being among 
the happiest of them in its rattling description 
of warfare : 


And now the foe begins to lead 
His forces to attack. 

Balls whistling unto balls sueceed 
And make the block-house crack. 


But undismayed the chiefs command ; 
And to redeem the day 

Cry “Soldiers, Charge!” They hear and stand, 
And turn and run away. 


It was only a year later that around the 
same camp fires, where this song had rung out, 
was heard the plaintive ditty which told of his 
own ignominious death. 

There is a quaintness about this latter bal- 
lad that suggests the cocked hat, and blunder- 
buss of the “ rude forefathers of the hamlet.” 


Base Arnold’s head by luck was saved, 
Poor Andre was gibbeted. 

Arnold’s to blame for Andre’s fame, 
And Andre’s to be pitied.” 


It was of interminable length, and gave a 
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minute description of the sad incident which 
created such universal regret. 

About this time the Americans began look- 
ing about for a national anthem, having given 
up for all time the heretofore sufficient “ God 
Save the King” of old England. 

The song “ Yankee Doodle” was popular 
all over the country, and the English referred 
to it contemptuously as the “« Yankee Anthem.” 

With characteristic spirit the American 
papers took it up and declared it to be so; but 
as every locality had its own version of the 
song, and there are at least seven of them now 
extant, I shall have to refer to the New Eng- 
land version, published by Isaiah Thomas in 
1813, as the one at present recognized as 
genuine. 

Its language is so thoroughly that of New 
England that it is to be hoped it will never be 
forgotten, whether it prove to be the genuine 
one or not. As good Americans, we all ought 
to know the words of Yankee Doodle; but it 
is really surprising to find how few people know 
anything of it excepting, of course, the chorus, 
and everyone knows that. Thomas’ version 
begins as follows : 

Father and I went down to camp 
Along with Captain Goodwin, 


And there we saw the men and boys 
As thick as hasty puddin’. 


And there I see a pumpkin shell 
As big as mother’s basin, 

And every time they touched it off 
They scampered like tarnation. 
And there was Captain Washington, 

And gentle folks about him ; 


They say he’s grown so ’tarnal proud 
He cannot do without ’em. 
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Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yankee Doodle dandy. 

Mind the music and the step, 
And with the girls be handy. 


What glimpses of huskings and quiltings 
and old time ways these words conjure up! 
The spirited dance on the barn floor to the old 
fiddler’s rapid playing. The healthy tone of 
the household phrases referring to the things 
especially “mother’s.” It is “‘ mother’s basin ” 
and there was “ mother’s cupboard,” and it is 
so to this day in the pure domestic atmosphere 
of the old homesteads of New England, and of 
many other parts of our country as well. 
There is an honor and respect conveyed in the 
words that even in the most humble walks of 
life raise the mother to the most important 
place in the household; for is not “ mother” 
the light, the center and the soul of the Ameri- 
can home? 

That the nation was enthusiastic over its 
victories must be true. Yet it is surprising 
that no songs of exultation found their way 
into print. We have the name of boasting of 
our prowess as well as our natural resources, 
but we certainly showed no spirit of “ brag” 
after the defeat of our enemies; for there is 
not a ballad found in relation to the Revolu- 
tion that was not written prior to 1776. 

In 1777 the editor of the New Jersey Jour- 
nal complains of the dearth of songs and ballads 
and declares that ‘‘ for some reason the muse is 
asleep.” And evidently she took a long nap; 
for it was not until 1843, when Griswold wrote 
The Battle of Trenton, that America was 
favored with another truly national song. This 
proved a great favorite with all classes, and 
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was sung with equal enthusiasm by American 
sympathizers in Great Britain as well as here. 

It had a slow, rolling air, and many of our 
old people remember it distinctly; and still 
essay to sing it: 


«On Christmas day, in seventy-six, 
Our ragged troops, with bayonets fixed, 
For Trenton marched away. 
The Delaware see, the boats below, 
The light obscured by hail and snow, 
But no signs of dismay. 


Our object was the Hessian band, 

That dared invade fair Freedom’s land, 
And quarter in that place. 

Great Washington he led us on, 

Whose streaming flag in storm or sun 
Had never known disgrace. 


Twelve hundred servile miscreants, 

With all their colors, guns and tents, 
Were trophies of the day. 

And as our life is but a span, 

Let’s touch the tankard while we can 
In memory of that day.” 


So far nearly all the American ballads had 
been set to old English airs, even Yankee 
Doodle, if we are to believe some authorities, 
having an air so old that it dates back to the 
times of the Picts and Druids in Scotland; 
and if anyone has ever been compelled to listen 
to a boy of thirteen or thereabouts picking it 
out on the violin he would believe in its 
primitiveness even beyond that early time. 

Now, however, came the first of our ballads 
with original airs ; and Mitchell’s “« Song of the 
Prairie ”’ was hailed with enthusiasm, and at 
once became a great favorite. It can be found 
in the back of any old “ Melodian Instruction” 
book along with such plaintive melodies as 
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Jamie’s on the Stormy Sea, Grandma’s Quilt- 
ing Party and Lily Dale. Those were the days 
of the demi-semi-quaver, and we can almost 
hear the trembling notes as they were trilled 
out to the squeaking accompaniment of an 
asthmatic melodian. 


«QO fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me, 
As green and as wide and as wild as the sea. 
Its bosom of velvet the summer winds ride, 
And rank grass is waving in billowy pride. 
The city’s a prison, too narrow for thee. 
Then away to the prairie so boundless and free, 
Where the night is not checked, till the prairie and 
skies, 
In harmony blending, commingle their dyes. 


Let England exult in her dogs and her chase, 
O, what’s a king’s park to this limitless place. 
No fences to leap, and no thickets to turn, 
No owners to injure, no furrows to spurn. 


O fly to the prairie, sweet maiden, with me, 
The vine and the prairie rose blossom for thee. 
And hailing the moon in the prairie-propped sky, 
The mocking bird echoes the katy-did’s ery.” 


This can hardly be classed as a ballad 
proper, of course, but it was typically Ameri- 
can, had an original air, and as a description 
of our Western country is interesting by the 
comparison with the present cultivated region 
to which it refers. 

In a later generation our own mother sang 
to the piano such sentimental compositions as 
Geo. F. Root’s “ Rosalie the Prairie Flower,” 
*¢ Qn the Banks of the O-hi-o” and “ Lillie’s a 
Lady.” They also admired—as who does not 
even in this generation?—the truly American 
songs of Stephen Foster, who has left us “ Old 
Kentucky Home” and “ Old Folks at Home.” 
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It is said that “‘ Foster wrote one hundred 
and twenty-five songs in succession, one-fourth 
of which were negro ditties.” When we 
remember that to him belongs the memories of 
“Old Black Joe,” “O, Susannah,” “ Uncle 
Ned,” “Old Dog Tray,” ‘ Willie, We Have 
Missed You,” and that entrancingly tender 
song ‘Come Where My Love Lies Dream- 
ing,” we may easily call him America’s first 
ballad writer. 

P. C. Webster gave us “Sweet Bye and 
Bye,” and we also possess the dearest song in 
the English language, Payne’s “* Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

The late war of the Rebellion, being of 
national interest, brought floods of song from 
all quarters, and it is difficult to know where 
to begin and where to end in selecting the 
most important of its favorite songs. 

Its cause, slavery, had been sung for years ; 
and the feelings of all English-speaking peoples 
had been harrowed by the unearthly sweetness 
and sadness of the so-called slave-songs. 

While these songs were expressive only of a 
phase in our history, they were the foundation 
for a style and theme so thoroughly American 
that they have become part of our national 
music. The music in itself is unique in its 
sweetness, and combines the wild, untutored, 
songs of the “quarters” with the refined 
airs of the cultured white masters of the 


South. 


> 


*« Swanee River,” as “Old Folks at Home”’ 
is sometimes called, is perhaps the best illustra- 
tion of this style of music, although we have 
‘¢Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground,” “ The 
Gum Tree Canoe,” “ Nelly Gray,” “So Early 
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in the Morning,” and many others of the same 
kind. 

But the fine, noble, war songs were truly 
national, and in an endless stream they flowed 
upon us. 

There was little time for original airs, and 
many of the most popular were adapted to old 
tunes; but among the new music we received 
the thundering, ringing tones of “John 
Brown’s Body,” the tripping notes of ‘ Dixie ”’ 
and the glorious peals of “Star Spangled 
Banner.” 

America waited almost a century for her 
anthem; but “Star Spangled Banner” is 
worthy of its name. 

Of all the camp songs the one that 
touched the hearts of North and South alike 
was “ Lourena.” 

Perhaps it may not be considered much of 
a song to-day, but I have been told by old sol- 
diers that when its sentimental melody was 
started on one side the Potomac by the boys in 
gray it was echoed with equal feeling on the other 
side by the boys in blue; and many a furtive 
tear and catching sigh mingled with its wailing 
notes under the light of the midnight stars. 

In a delightful article by Brander Mathews 
on ‘ War Songs” he calls “ Lourena” “the 
Annie Laurie of the Confederacy”; but he 
might have added: and of “ the Federal army, 
too,” with equal truth. 

“ Johnnie Comes Marching Home,” which 
was written by the late Patrick S. Gilmore, 
and which was the great “carol of peace” all 
over our land, brings us down to the music of 
to-day, and to the glorious array of modern 
composers. 
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Patrick Gilmore did much, and Dudley 
Buck and his confreres did much, and will 
doubtless yet do more for American ballad 
music. 

Our composers are waking up to the fact 
that our ballad literature is too meager for our 
great country, and in another decade we shall 
not find the same famine of ballads as we do 
to-day. In the next ten years we shall have 
many popular songs added to those now held so 
dear by us; and they shall be typical ballads, 
too, as are those of other nations. 

Mr. Mathews says truly: ‘The time is 
now ripe for the musician who shall richly and 
amply develop the few simple airs which rep- 
resent and recall to the people of the United 
States the emotions, the doubts, the dangers, 
the joys, the sorrows and the harassing anx- 
ieties and final triumph of our country.” 

Since he penned those lines Silas G. Pratt 
has given us his “ Triumph of Columbus,” and 
we have had added to our meager stock songs 
and ballads by the genius Nevin, De Koven 
and many others that give us hope for a 
master of song in the near future. 

But, following Mr. Mathews’ idea, what 
could not a great composer do in the way of 
creating a grand work of national interest by 
taking for his theme our own heart-touching 
negro melodies, our “ Hail Columbia,” “ Star 
Spangled Banner ” and the triumph expressed 
in our glorious “ Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic”! 

We have been ridiculed, and perhaps with 
some slight truth, by other nations for having 
no naval songs. 

We have a few, however; and although the 
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American sailor is too hard headed, matter of 
fact, and commercial in his instincts to care 
overmuch for the sentimental, he has more 
than his share of the fighting patriotic spirit of 
his brother Briton. 

The South before the war was particularly 
happy in her ballads of the brine, and to 
Edward C. Bruce we owe one of the finest sea 
songs in the English language. It is called— 


THE SEA KINGS OF THE SOUTH. 


«The stars and bars of our sturdy tars 

As gallantly shall wave, 

As long shall live in the storied page, 
Or the spirit-stirring stave, 

As hath the red cross of St. George, 
Or the raven flag of Thor, 

Or flag of the free whate’er it be 
That ever unfurled to war. 


Then flout full high to their parent sky 
Those circled stars of ours, 

Where’er the dark-hulled foeman floats, 
Where’er his emblem towers. 

Speak for the right, for the truth and light 
From the gun’s unmuzzled mouth 

And the fame of the Dane revive again 
Ye Vikings of the South.” 


With such songs as these, few as they are, 
a young country like ours may well hold up 
her head in pride of her people’s patriotism. 
Our national story, so far as we have gone, is 
complete in them. Our national characteristics 
are manifest in them. Bravery, independence, 
determination and honor are expressed in their 
various lines. After we had succeeded in free- 
ing ourselves we could afford to feel amuse- 
ment at the little incidents of our national 
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thraldom ; and so we joked over the Boston 
tea party ; but while we were in earnest, there 
was no looking to the right nor to the left. 
Simple words expressed our simple thoughts, 
and these were too thoroughly from the heart 
to be clothed in any but the language of 
sincerity. 

What we may produce in the future may 
be far beyond our present modest category ; 
but it is doubtful if ever again so great an 
epoch in our history shall be expressed so 
sincerely and simply as was the struggle for 
independence in our own few national ballads. 


Sarau L. Roys. 





THE WHITE CITY—A MEMORY. 


Is it a city that by night arose 
In Arctic ice, and, freed from Winter’s hand, 
Drifts summerward in summer seas to strand, 
Whose waters o’er the vision soon will close ? 
In dazzling sunlight, azure air it glows, 
As spacious as Walhalla and as grand, 
Its domes and towers like things eternal stand, 
Its masonry like adamantine snows. 


The waters have engulfed the dream sublime, 
The world’s last wonder, the White City, flown ; 
Life would be poorer for the spendthrift, Time, 
If ’twere not for the miser, Memory, 
And Time can never rob us of our own, 
The fleeting vision of a summer sea. 


WILBuR LARREMORE, 


Sea 
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A MOONLIGHT SONATA. 


i. 


Within the meshes of her shadowy hair, 

The languid city lies ; 
Begemmed with lights that make her slumber fair, 
And mock the lusters of the soothed skies. 
Against her dream of utter indolence, 
Her ear hath caught some rapt, prophetic sense :— 

Sounds of sweet interlude, 
Ere night puts on her holier habitude,— 
Blown from pellucid purlieus of the East ; 

Where paused within her porch, 

Clasping her fumed torch, 

With boons of brightness for the earth’s dim eyes, 
The moon, the soul of night, serene and sweet, 
Stays the soft sandels of her milk-hued feet. 

To worship is the earth confessed ; 
The air hath hush of awe and wonder meet. 
My thoughts alone prepare no sacrifice, 

To lay on beauty’s fane ; 
Save only blighted fruits of human pain,— 

The idle incense of my sighs. 


Ef. 


What spell withholds my mood ?— 
My soul that culled the wealth of life’s delight, 
Is fain no more for its familiar food ; 
Nor finds its former voice, 
With passion to rejoice, 
When summer’s presence fills the star-decked night ; 
No more the touch of tears 
Makes full the heart at the unveiléd grace,— 
The immortal pallors of that face 
Which reigns ’mid hushes of the midnight’s blue ; 
With unresponsive eyes, 
I watch the charmed creation of the skies ;— 
Some sense forestays the worship that is due ; 
And on my lip the wonted paean dies ;— 
Within the urn 
Of my heart’s ashes burn 
Longings, that glean from beauty no replies. 
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III. 






My sense is burdened overmuch 
By weight and measure of all mundane things ; 






My spirit sickens unto beauty’s touch ; 
The riot of the world’s loud lutes, 
Rings harsh upon my ear ; 








I weary of the idle songs it sings, 






The sodden sweetness of its bloomed fruits ; 
While the culled flowers, wherewith it decks the fane 
Of its own lusts, have very breath of bane ; 








The face of all mortality is drear ; 






The paths to realms divine are lost ; I pine 






Within a temporal confine :— 






Where beauty seems the seed, 






The flaunting flower born of fleshly creed,— 






Her godliness confessed to gross alloy ; 






Though still at times my soul remembers 






The seasons of its primrose-plucking May, 






And melts its mood’s Decembers, 






To laugh along its old, appointed way,— 






Yet ever lies the blight, the disarray, 























Upon the bloom thro’ which its fancies stray. 


iv 


When have I loved and lain 
In visionary vales, 
And, dreaming, heard diviner nightingales,— 
Whose melody of melancholy notes, 
From distrest throats, 
In memoried raptures bless and burn my brain 
With inextinguishable joy and pain ?— 
What lips of superhuman loveliness 
Were mine to press, 
In periods past, empurpled and imperial ?— 





What shapes of beauty once possessed my sight, 
Unmatched by mold material ?— 
From what abandoned banquet of desires, i 
And goblets brave of olden bacchic blood, 
Beyond similitude, 
Do I still feel these stings of finer fires, 
That give the world such dullness and despite ? 
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For now in gardens of November leaf, 
I grow familiar with the face of grief, 
And of her desperate lyre, 
Whose strings are wrought of futile fire ; 
Where, wanly, down tenebrious alleys gleam, 
The marbles mutilate of olden dream, 
Cast from their pedestal ; 
Amid whose waste and solitary glooms, 
My fingers break the blooms 
Of pallid poppies as they fade and fall, 
With dews of memory wet, 
Or joys and woes that time doth half forget ; 
Where glimpsed at portals palatine, 
And moon-lit casements, lean 
The worn, white women of the court of death ;— 
Those loves immortal of the mind’s despair, 
Whose lips have knowledge of a vain regret— 
Of hopes and faiths beyond recall ; 
While their enclasped lutes give forth the breath 
Of some unmitigable care. 


Vi. 


Not his, the wreathéd brows of calm content, 

Whose lyre is dedicate to shrined Apollo ; 

For with the gift that guides his fingers’ skill, 
Are thoughts of madness sent ; 

While moods perverse afflict and urge his will ; 

And charms ensnare him ; fain his feet to follow 

The track of an illusive gleam, 

Unto the gates of some forbidden dream ; 

The fruit of groves Hesperian that he eats, 

Breeds in his blood its fitful fever-heats ; 

His joys’ excesses find a counter-bane ; 

Ever he doth adore some dim ideal, 

Until the world’s desires grow vague and vain, 
Phantasmal and unreal ; 

Yet in his spirit epicene, 

Their war, all human passions, fiercely wage ; 

He sways no portion of the earth’s demesne, 
Nor claims its heritage ; 

His soul is clad in vestiture divine ; 

But, nathléss, mixed with nature’s base alloy ; 
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Borne upward to the heaven’s utmost airs, 
His being swells with a triumphant joy, 
Yet even as he sings, 
Some mundane weakness stings, 
He faints, he falls, on his Icarian wings, 
Unto the utter seas of soul despairs; 
Life mocks the memory of his worshiped shrine; 
And lo, he doubts his part 
In that divinest pythic art, 
Against the sophistries the world employs; 
His spirit feels its earthly stain; 
He deems the faiths that he so long hath sought, 
Are false and vain— 
The fevered fancies of a mind distraught. 


VII. 
Like the grim genius of my mood,— 
A grewsome bulk of cloud, huge, castellate, 
Hath gathered like a blot upon the night; 
An avatar of blight; 
The ministrant of some disastrous fate; 
Stung upward on its trackless path, 
A-quiver with its birthal throes of bane; 
While bright as blood, 
The fulgor pulses of a mighty wrath, 
Its furrowed surface stain; 
Within the loathed clasp 
Of this enwrithen mass, the mounting moon, 
Full in the mold of her perfervid glow, 
With dumb desire and darkened sense of woe, 
Doth feel her spirit swoon, 
Lost in its blind and haggard snare ; 
The while, her wan lips gasp, 
And languid arms with futile gesture grope, 
Toward the impatient hope 
Of zenith skies’ serene, ulterior air. 


VIII. 
Thus soiled and caught within the close control 
Of temporal fever-fits and life’s chagrin, 
*Mid fitful gleams of its estate 
And mocking memories of mendacious sin, 
Poised is the baffled and bewildered soul. 
Tho’ stung by levins of its mundane fate, 
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And thrilled by trouble of tempestuous senses, 
An abject dupe of life’s pretenses,— 
Still doth the spirit at some privilege guess :— 
Purpureal pomps of heritage no less 
Than godlike and eterne,—whose scope 
Hath neither bourn nor bar, 
Nor limitary star,— 
Splendors serene of sempiternal hope ! 


IX. 


What answer hath the city at her rest ? 

I gaze upon her woman’s grace ; 
Lo! on one languid arm, she leans her face ; 

Heavily her orbed breast is heaving, 

Beneath its dusky vest ; 

Voluptuous dream within her brain abounds, 
And in her veins is palpitance of pleasure ; 

Her pained sense, her only grieving ; 
No thought she hath beyond her human rounds ; 
Her warm hands clasp a cup, within whose measure, 

Her sensual soul she drowns. 





X. 


A haunting fear falls on my sense, 
Lest futile be the questing of the soul, 
And its imagined goal 
Be but a shadowy pretense ; 
And beauty, with her conscious smile, we trust, 
Our worship to requite, 
Possess no queenship o’er the infinite, 
But molded be like all of mortal dust. 
Thus weighed by sudden doubts of shame, 
That chafe my sentience with their poisoned stings, 
My dazed spirit seems to reel 
From wheel to wheel, 
Back thro’ the lessening and downward coil 
Of sensate things, 
‘To nature’s primal reaches ; 





In all it visions up the same turmoil,— 
Passions with passions waging ; 
The selfsame lustful raging ; 
Where’er the sun the earth caresses, 
With tongue of flame, 
Brute leaps on brute in fierce excesses ; 
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Till in the mingled strife, I seem to see, 
How nature teaches 
Naught but the laws of cruel carnality. 
. Her bestial reveled rout amid, she sneers 
At man, the slave of earth’s abuses, 
Fashioned for temporal uses, 
A toy of clay and tears,— 
Who stands in tragic isolation, 
Holding the hand of nude and nubile woman, 
With trusts beyond the human, 
With haunting hopes and yearnings that are vain, 
And feet that struggle to attain 
To heights above the spheres,— 
Dreaming the dream of some supernal station. 


XI. 


Alas, what token doth his hope declare ? 
The earth hath answer none save wanton smiles, 
Her fairness and her cyprian guiles, 
What hope or hint 
Of meanings that divinely fall 
From life beyond the temporal ? 
The stars cast back a cold and casual glint ;— 
Their fitful glare 
Seems lke the city’s lights, ’mid which I pause— 
A mirrored mockery of our mundane care ; 
Nature remands the soul’s diviner cause. 
With shame-flushed faces, 
Feeling the scorn of our disgraces, 
We pass from dream to dream, 
Dyed with some golden and delusive gleam ;— 
Holding our lives in leases of the breath, 
Until the coming of despotic death. 





XI. 


Lo, from the voids, where sovereign midnight glisters, 
A visionary, choric call, I hear ; 
That falls upon the earth’s forgetful ear,— 
« Arouse, O earth! For we, thy orbed sisters, 

The sorrowful and sterile stars, 

See, from the skies, 

The ruddy grapes of life o’er-ripely glowing ; 
Shake off the spells of slumber, and arise ! 
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Up! Riot ’mid the loaded vintage vines, 
Until with reeking wines, 

The trampled vats are filled and flowing ! 
We, too, once fed and madly did outpour 
The juices of our wreathed vintage-jars,— 
But now the era of our joy is o’er, 

Our revels, and our old inebrious mirth. 

The long aerial slopes are bare ; 
Against the scythe of time, the harvester, 

Their bounty hath been reaped ; 

And all the granaries of space are heaped. 
Arouse ! O fecund earth ! 
No more defer 
To gather in thy fit and fruitful share ; 
The seasonable prime hath come, to bring 
The plenty of thy purple garnering!” 


XIII. 





Where, ’mid her soothad senses, deep she drowses, 
Lulled by the lips of the enamored years, 
The earth at length arouses ! 
Raising upon one argent arm, she hears ; 
The glorious vestures that enfold her, 
Slipping from breast and warmed shoulder ; 
Within her eyes, 
Break gradual dawns of purpose and surmise; 
And lo, with sudden passion, starting up, 
Stirred by the voices of the menad spheres , 
Mad raptures flash athwart her face ; 
Like some bacchant, naked, so she stands, 
Braving the knowledge of her gross disgrace. 
Great globed bunches of her ravaged vines, 
The while she twists, with frenzied hands, 
Above the hollow of a mighty cup ; 
Till round its flooded brim, 
The stars like silver bubbles leap and swim ; 
Slaking a wild, immeasurable drought, 
She sets thereto her maddened mouth ;— 
At every breath, 
Loud grow the ruddy revelings of death,— 
And lo, in fancy she hath fled, 
With panting cries, 
Tossing an ivied thyrsus o’er her head, 
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And must smeared on her swaying breasts and thighs, 
Her hissing masses of disheveled hair, 
Pulled back by satyr fingers of the air ; 
In frantic flight, 
Down hollow stretches of the starry night, 
She fades from visionary sight; 
Until upon uncertain skies, 
Her dithyrambic laughter thinly dies ; 
While from her feet are whirled, fierce and free, 
The trampled leaves of sere mortality. 
XIV. 
* + * - * * “ + 
Loosed from her forgéd chain, 
Out of the gloom 
And carcer of the cloud’s malignant womb, 
Slips suddenly the moon, with eager lips, 
And iris-girdled hips, 
In all her light and loveliness ! 
A chiding vision e’er the cynic bane 
And madness of my mood’s excess, 
She gleams in gathered flight ; 
Her changing grace of motions argentine, 
Pervade the violet voids of regnant night, 
Calming the air’s clear hyaline. 
No more the grisly cloud hath spell to balk 
The moon’s serene and globed glow 
In grim recall, 
Like some black condor baffled in its wrath, 
It, flitting, fades away, 
With reeling wings, along some loathed path, 
Unto its native realms below,— 
Where all alone, 
Amid the midnights of her bat-hung hall, 
Sits Hecate, on a basaltic throne,— 
With wasted cheeks of chalk, 
And fillets anguine knotted ’round her brow,— 
Queen of the jagged shades of Erebus, 
Upon whose heart do evil longings feed ; 
Whose heavy-lidded eyes are ever bent, 
On cursed schemes intent, 
Whereby the world endure some dire mishap ; 
Sorting with fingers mischievous, 
Within her lap, 
The spellful tress of many a toxic weed. 
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XV. 


While in my breast is born a new delight ; 
As from the super-eminence of night, 
The moon’s pale presence strews 
Her vials of silver on the sabbath air ; 
Even as the baleful storm-cloud flees away, 
So specters ill depart, 
Against the flushed defection of my heart ; 
Thro’ caverns of blind moods my feet refuse 
To longer stray ; 
My senses feel 
The wounds of dubitation mildly heal, 
’Neath beauty’s exercise of olden art ; 
The moon hath for my soul her boons of peace ; 
Her placid smile decrees my mind’s release. 


XVI. 


With doubts and dull bewilderment of pain, 
Twisting in mazed knots his vital skein, 
The fretful rancor of the withered fates, 
Man’s joy belates,— 
By lure and sensual spell, by base complot, 
They strive to blot 
The vision of the soul’s supernal ends. 
Beauty, it is, that proves our breath divine ; 
As yonder sphere ascends, 
So mounts the soul thro’ rounds and vexed courses 
Of hostile fires and forces, 
Unmindful of decrees 
Of time’s mundane mutation, 
And, moon-like, breaks the mists of its creation ; 
Seeking the unconceived bliss 
Of infinite altitudes, that silverly shine,— 
The guerdon of an apotheosis,— 
The goal of its eternities ! 








Epwarp A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE. 
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CHILDREN’S SONG GAMES. 


There is scarcely anything more interesting 
than the old-time familiar games which chil- 
dren have played from time immemorial on the 
school grass-plat or village green. As every 
grown person was once an actor in them, their 
hold on the memory is universal and perennial. 
Few know, perhaps, that they go back to the 
very far past—so far back that they cannot 
always be traced to their true origin. Some 
of them may have come from the Aryan immi- 
grants from Asia; and from Europe they came 
to America. A few originated in Europe cen- 
turies ago; and all are a part of the folk-lore 
so industriously investigated in recent years. 
They are, to some extent, a birth from the cus- 
toms and superstitions which were prevalent 
when they were introduced. 

Did some former generations of children 
partly invent them, or were they wholly imita- 
tions by the children of certain customs in 
vogue when they began? These questions are 
for the student of folk-lore to solve; and the 
rest of us may take either supposition, or a di- 
vided conclusion. 

Skipping the games, of which there are many 
which children play without song, there will be 
more than enough left to interest us in those 
which go with music. One of the most famil- 
iar of these is that of ‘Oats, Beans and Bar- 
ley.” In this all the players but one, who 
stands in the center, form a ring by joining 
hands. The ring circles about the child in the 
middle space, and sings the first four lines. 
At the fifth line the ring stands still, and each 
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child suits an action to the words sung. They 
sow seed as the farmer is supposed to do; 
“ stand at ease,” “clap their hands,” in succes- 
sion, and finally each child turns around. Once 
more they join hands and circle about the one 
in the center, who, at the words “Open the 
ring and take one in,” obeys this mandate. 
While these two stand together those in the 
ring sing the marriage formula. After this 
the child who was first in the center goes into 
the ring, while the second remains and chooses 
a new one from the ring. The child in the 
center does no singing, and there is no kissing 
in the game. 

I give below the words of the song, premis- 
ing that there are different versions of it, as 
there are of all these singing game words. The 
variations, however, are not essential, and are 
sometimes very slight : 


Oats and beans and barley grow 

Oats and beans and barley grow— 

Do you or I or any one know 

How oats and beans and barley grow? 


First the farmer sows his seed, 
Then he stands and takes his ease, 
Stamps his foot and claps his hands, 
And turns him round to view the land. 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho! 

Waiting for a partner 

Waiting for a partner, 

Open the ring and send one in. 


So now you’re married you must obey; 

You must be true to all you say. 

You must be kind, you must be good, 

And help your wife to chop the wood. 
Yeo ho! Yeo ho! 


The beginning of this song, as I used to 
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hear it, had “‘peas”” among the enumerated 
grains, and the first couplet ran thus: 

You nor I nor nobody knows 

How oats, peas, beans or barley grows. 
But just how it continued I cannot fully recall. 
Alice B. Gommes’ beautifully illustrated 
‘“‘Children’s Singing Games,” by Macmillan & 
Co. (on which I have largely depended for 
this account), gives some of the best-known 
games in two oblong volumes, with the music 
itself. I cannot refer to the music for want of 
space, but I find that the author credits the 
words of the song quoted to “‘ Shropshire Folk- 
lore.” 

It is easy to see that at the feasting, dancing 
and courting which always attended the early 
harvest festivals some such exercise as this 
might have originated, which the children 
copied and have handed down. It is a very 
old song and game, for it was introduced before 
wheat was cultivated in England, no mention 
of this grain occurring in any of its variants. 

Another noted singing game which is very 
ancient isthe one of “ London Bridge.” It is 
too long to quote entire, so I give only a part 
of it. 

London Bridge is broken down, 
_ Broken down, broken down. 
London Bridge is broken down, 
My fair lady. 


Build it up with iron bars, 
Tron bars, iron bars, 

Build it up with iron bars, 
My fair lady. 


Iron bars will rust away, 
Rust away, rust away. 
Tron bars will rust away, 


My fair lady. 
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“Pins and needles” are next suggested, but 
pins and needles will “ rust and bend ;” then 
“ penny loaves,” but penny loaves will “ tum- 
ble down ;” next “gold and silver,” but gold 
and silver “I have not got; and then fol- 
lows : 
Here’s a prisoner I have got, 
I have got, I have got, 
Here’s a prisoner I have got, 
My fair lady. 
What’s the prisoner done to you, 
Done to you, done to you? 
What’s the prisoner done to you, 
My fair lady ? 
Stole my watch and broke my chain, 
Broke my chain, broke my chain, 
Stole my watch and broke my chain, 
My fair lady. 
What will you take to set him free, 
Set him free, set him free ? 
What will you take to set him free, 
My fair lady ? 
One hundred pounds will set him free, 
Set him free, set him free, 
One hundred pounds will set him free, 
My fair lady. 


One hundred pounds is refused, and thus it 
ends: 
Then off to prison you must go, 
You must go, you must go, 


Then off to prison you must go, 
My fair lady.” 


Any number of children can play this. Two 
of the tallest stand in front facing each other, 
and, clasping hands, hold their arms up to 
make an arch. The other children, clinging to 
each other by waist or skirt, run under and 
around the arch. ‘Those rumning under sing 
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the first and each alternate verse. The two 
arch makers sing the second and its alternates. 
When they get to the line, 


Here’s a prisoner I have got, 


the two making the arch drop their arms and 
catch one of the line—usually the last—who is 
taken off to the “den.” The singing begins 
again, and goes on until all have been 
captured. 

This game originated in Kent, England, and 
grew out of the importance connected with the 
building of a great bridge. The author says 
there is an old tradition extant that when 
London Bridge was built the stones were 
bespattered with the blood of little children—a 
parallel tradition being that when the Tower 
was built, “the mortar used in making it was 
tempered with the blood of beasts.”” No won- 
der the children wished to sing into existence 


some other mode of rebuilding it should it fall 
down. 


Il. 


Another game, which,by the way, this author 
does not mention, was I think a singing game. 
It was played like the one just described, by 
an arch made by two of the tallest children, 
under which the rest of the players passed in 
procession. It was called “King and Queen,” 
and the first couplet of it is : 

Lift up your hands as high as the sky, 
And let the king and the queen pass by. 

Further details of it, except the catching of 
those in the line by the makers of the arch, I 
do not perfectly recall. 

One of the oldest of the singing games— 
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which is said now to be fading out—is “ Round 
and Round the Village.” It is thought to be 
an imitation by children of the dance-like 
processions which, from the earliest times, 
formed part of the ceremonial of certain sacred 
festivals beginning in pagan days, but which 
were adapted to Christian habits later. 

The players join hands and make a ring; 
one child being left outside. The ring does 
not move, but sings, the action being begun by 
the child outside, and afterward by two 
together. When the second verse is reached 
the children in the circle raise their clasped 
hands as high as they can, making arches all 
around. Then the child outside runs in under 
one arch and out under the next and so on 
until the third verse begins. It is the child’s 
effort to go in and out under every arch, until 
the whole circle of arches has been completed. 
As the third verse begins the child stops in the 
: ring and chooses a lover or sweetheart, both 

being face to face until this stanza is sung. 

When this is done the two leave the ring and 

walk around or away until the fifth verse is 

over with. They then enter the ring and kiss 
| each other. The same routine is then repeated 
until each child has had an outside part, or as 
much longer as the game interests the players. 
I give below the words of the song— 





Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
Round and round the village, 
As we have done before. 


In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
In and out the windows, 
As we have done before. 
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Stand and face your lover, 
Stand and face your lover, 
Stand and face your lover, 
As we have done before. 


Follow her to London, 
Follow her to London, 
Follow her to London, 
As we have done before. 


Kiss her before you leave her, 
Kiss her before you leave her, 
Kiss her before you leave her, 
As we have done before. 


In another game called the “Jolly Miller” 
it is desirable to have an odd number of 
players—the odd one, if possible, to be a boy. 
A boy and girl stand by each other in such a 
way as to form a double ring when the players 
are all arranged, the boys making the inner 
and the girls the outer circle. They walk 
round and round without joining hands, but 
arm in arm, and stand as close as possible to 
the couple in advance. It is the business of 
the odd player to stand in the center and be 
the “Miller.” They all sing while walking 
around. When the word “Grab” is heard 
the players unlock arms, and each boy struggles 
to catch the arm of the girl in front of him, 
and get advanced in the ring; the ‘ Miller” 
also striving for a partner and a place. If the 
“‘Miller” succeeds he takes the place he 
wins, while the boy who gets no partner 
becomes the “ Miller.” These are the words 
of the song: 


There was a jolly miller, 
And he lived by himself ; 

As the wheel went round 
He made his wealth. 
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One hand in the hopper 

* And the other in the bag, 

As the wheel went round 
He made his grab. 


There is an evident reference here to the 
immemorial toll of the miller, by which he got 
pay for the grinding of the farmer’s grist. 
But there is also, the author thinks, a kinship 
in the game to an old custom of grabbing for 
sweethearts and wives at certain public festi- 
vals. It is said a custom of this kind prevailed 
in a certain part of Scotland, “ where all the 
discontented married couples in the parish had 
the opportunity, once a year, of changing 
wives and husbands by being first blindfolded, 
and then “grabbing” or catching each other, 
while running round the church. In certain 
rustic dances partners were once chosen in this 
way, the practice being borrowed from an age 
where rudeness, rather than innocence, pre- 
vailed. 

Other singing games, of which I can only 
mention the titles, are: “« When I was a Young 
Girl,” “Jenny Jones,” ‘ Milking Pails,” 
“ Here Comes Three Dukes A-riding,”’ “We Are 
the Rovers” ‘“ Poor Mary Sits A-weeping,” 
“Sally Waters ” and ‘Looby Loo.” But the 
list is much too long to repeat. 

The tender memories the familiar ones 
awaken take us back to what, for us, is the 
beginning of time. Sweet and pathetic were 
the days when they made a conspicuous feature 
in our lives; and our lives will have no feat- 
ures to note when they are utterly forgotten. 


JOEL BENTON. 





Lone-Land. 


LONE-LAND. 


Around us lies a world invisible, 
With isles of Dreams, and many a continent 
Of Thought, and isthmus Fancy; where we 
dwell 


Each as a lonely wanderer intent 


Upon his vision ; finding each his fears 


And hopes encompassed by the tide of Tears. 


Joun B. Tass. 
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COMMENTS ON UNIVERSITY NEWS. 
CONDUCTED BY EDWARD 8. MARTIN. 


Ir PROMISES to be a prosperous year for 
the colleges. Almost all of them report in- 
creased attendance. The numbers of some 
of the new freshman classes are worth record- 
ing. Boston University reports a freshman 
class of 50; Bowdoin, 60; Brown, 247; Col- 
gate, 55; Cornell, over 500; Dartmouth, 130; 
Hamilton, 54; Harvard (academic), 464; 
Lafayette, 85; University of Pennsylvania, 
900 (which doubtless includes several depart- 
ments); Rochester, 90; Rutgers, 48 ; Union, 
80; Vermont, 100; Wesleyan, 100; Will- 
iams, 135; Yale (academic), 362. The fresh- 
man class at Brown shows a remarkable in- 
crease, and is larger than Harvard classes of 
fifteen years ago. The lists of total registra- 
tion give: Boston University, 350; Chicago, 
1,587; Columbia, about 2,000; Dartmouth, 
530; Harvard (academic), 1,758 ; University 
of Illinois, 1,000; Johns Hopkins, about 
425; University of Michigan, about 3,000; 
College of the City of New York, 733; Uni- 
versity of Texas, 225; Tufts, 80. These re- 
ports are incomplete, and will doubtless bear 
some sifting. No doubt, also, they are unsafe 
for purposes of comparison, because of uncer- 
tainty as to what departments they include. 
Amherst reports a considerable increase in 
numbers, and so do Clark, Oberlin, Syracuse 
and others. Among the girls’ colleges, Bryn 
Mawr starts with 270 students, of whom 70 
are freshmen ; Mount Holyoke, at South Had- 
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ley, has 318 students ; Radcliffe starts the year 
with about 300, a great many for so young a 
college; Vassar has 200 freshmen ; Wellesley, 
224 freshmen and 749 in all. Almost all the 
colleges are thriving, so far as one can judge 
from the number of students. No doubt the 
amelioration of the times has something to do 
with it. 


Or courss, the college news just now runs 
largely to lists of full-backs and_half-backs 
and schedules of dates for football games; but 
besides that there is more or less gossip about 
the changes that come with the opening year. 
Amherst has lost its treasurer, William A. 
Dickinson, who had held office for many years, 
and was an institution of the college and of 
the town as well. It was told in THe Bacn- 
ELOR how the class of 96 had given a new 
flagpole to Amherst. That flagpole, being anew 
thing, was naturally chosen by the sophomores 
and the freshmen as the center of one of their 
interesting differences. They squabbled around 
it for a time one morning, but the flag is still 
there, and so are the sophomores and the fresh- 
men, which is better luck than usual. Amherst 
has lost a professor to Columbia and gained 
one from Leland Stanford. 


Boston UNIversiITyY is happy in the expec- 
tation of increased room and comfort from the 
improvement of the Mt. Vernon church prop- 
erty which it lately bought. It has lost its 
professor of English literature, who resigned 
to accept the pastorate of a church in Pitts- 
burg. It is much more common for clergymen 
to become professors than for professors to 
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revert back to an ecclesiastical change. Boston 
University is a mixed institution and seems to 
enjoy equal rights in an edifying degree. It 
is noted that the offices of its junior class are 
divided equally between girls and men, the 
president and secretary being girls and the 
vice-president and treasurer otherwise. 


BowpoIn Is under the same disability as 
Amherst in having lost a veteran treasurer. 
Stephen J. Young was treasurer of Bowdoin 
for nearly 25 years, and his services are held 


- to have been of very great value to the college. 


THE LARGE freshman class at Brown, which 
has been noticed above, is the first to pass the 
200 mark. The freshman class this year, in- 
cluding the 36 freshman girls in the Woman’s 
College, is more than 100 bigger than the 
freshman class last year. Brown has lost from 
its faculty Prof. Blake, who lately died after 
having been for 24 years its professor of phy- 
sies. Columbia also has suffered a grievous 
loss in Prof. Boyesen’s death. 


THe University oF Cuicaco has ways and 
seasons of its own. Its peculiarities have been 
set forth in a very edifying manner in the 
recent article by Mr. Robert Herrick in Scrib- 
ners Magazine. It commences whenever it 
gets ready and apparently never stops, but 
graduates its students four times a year and 
lets others begin at the same convenient inter- 
vals. One of its commencements comes in the 
fall, and was the occasion this year for the dif- 
fusion of much interesting information by Pres- 
ident Harper. He explained the relations of 
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the university to the men who have endowed 
it as they bear upon the employment of the 
professors of the university, and without mak- 
ing specific reference to the separation from 
the university of Prof. Bemis, he made a state- 
ment which was intended to cover that gentle- 
man’s much discussed case. He said: 


From the beginning the university has believed in 
the policy of appointing to positions inthe same depart- 
ment men who represent different points of view. 
This policy has been very generally adopted, and con- 
sequently in many departments students have the priv- 
ilege of electing the courses of that professor whose 
point of view is deemed preferable. It is evident, ° 
therefore, that no instructor in the university has been 
or will be asked to separate himself from the uni- 
versity because his views upon a particular question 
differ from those of another member of the same 
department, even though that member be the head. 

From the beginning of the university there has never 
been an occasion for condemning the utterance of any 
professor on any subject, nor has any objection been 
taken in any case to the teachings of a professor. 
Naturally there have been cases in which the presi- 
dent of the university and the head of a department 
have deemed it wise to consider the methods employed 
by a given instructor in his work ; but in reference to 
the particular teachings of an instructor no interference 
has ever taken place. 

The university has been, in a conspicuous way, the 
recipient of large gifts of money from wealthy men. 
To these men it owes a debt of sincere gratitude. 
This debt is all the greater, moreover, because in abso- 
lutely no single case has any man who has given as 
much as $1 to the university sought by word or act, 
either directly or indirectly, to control or even to 
influence the policy of the university in reference to 
the teachings of its professors in the departments of 
political economy, history, political science or sociology. 
To be still more explicit, neither John D. Rockefeller, 
Charles T. Yerkes, Martin A. Ryerson, Marshall Field, 
Silas B. Cobb, Sidney Kent, George C. Walker, nor 
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any other benefactor of the university, has ever uttered 
a syllable or written a word in criticism of any theory 
advocated by any professor in any department of the 
university. The fact that men should give large sums 
of money without in any way seeking to influence the 
policy of the university in these respects has been so 
noteworthy as frequently to have been commented 
upon, not only in private but in public. 

This statement is made in part because the friends 
of the university have expressed a wish to know the 
truth in respect to the charges made, and in part also 
because there has seemed to be an inclination on the 
part of the public to forget that on every suitable 
occasion the policy of the university as to the freedom 
of its professors and of its students in matters of 
opinion has been strongly emphasized. This public 
statement is made because the counter-statement has 
been published far and wide, and because it is clear 
that a serious injury will be done the cause of higher 
education if the impression should prevail that in a 
university, as distinguished from a college, there is not 
the largest possible freedom of expression—a free- 
dom unhampered by either theological or monetary 
considerations. A candid man will easily understand 
that the university could not and would not make so 
strong a statement as this if its executive officers 
had any question as to the policy it should pursue, or 
if there had been any effort on the part of its bene- 
factors to influence this policy. 


President Harper’s statement being shown to 
Professor Bemis, that gentleman is reported to 
have observed: “‘The President says exactly 
what I expected he would say. But I am una- 
ble to find in what he has said any explanation 
of the point at issue.” 

President Harper announced the receipt of 
$250,000 by the university from the estate of 
Mrs. Mary Esther Reynolds. He also spread 
some consternation among the Chicago under- 
graduates by announcing that the way in which 
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the Greek letter fraternities were run was not 
satisfactory to the authorities. 


At Co.tumesia the beginning of the fall term 
has been overshadowed by the sudden death of 
Prof. H. H. Boyesen, professor of the Ger- 
manic languages and literature, and widely 
known as a writer of stories and an accom- 
plished man of letters. Professor Boyesen 
came to America in 1869, and settled first in 
Chicago, where he edited a Norwegian-Danish 
newspaper. After a time he became professor 
of Latin and Greek in Urbana University, 
Ohio, where he stayed until 18738. Then he 
spent a year in study in Germany, returning 
in 1874 to be professor of German literature 
at Cornell. In 1880 he moved to New York, 
and the following year became an instructor at 
Columbia, where he was appointed professor in 
German in 1883. 

Other serious losses have befallen Columbia 
in the deaths of Prof. Augustus C. Merriam, 
Dr. A. C. Bernheim and Dr. Arthur Brooks, 
the president of Barnard College. 


CORNELL STARTS with 500 freshmen, 115 
more than she had last year. In the law school 
the registration is larger than ever before. In 
Sibley College over 500 students are registered, 
registration being somewhat pulled down by 
the new and more difficult requirements which 
are operative this year for the first time in that 
college. Sage College rejoices in its new annex, 
now completed, and the new buildings of the 
veterinary college are in process of erection. The 
successors of Professors Hutchins and Collin 
in the law school are Cuthbert W. Pound, of 
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Lockport, N. Y.,and Henry Winthrop Hardon, 
of New York. In the academic department 
Professor Wheeler’s place in Greek is to be 
filled during his absence in Europe by Prof. 
Louis Dyer, of Harvard ’74, and later of 
Oxford. 


DARTMOUTH HAS the largest freshman class 
(130 men) in its history and goes gladly on its 
course. Its historic pine, familiar to Dart- 
mouth men for the last 125 years, was cut 
down during the vacation and sawed up. A 
chair for the president will be made of its 
wood, and a mantlepiece for Butterfield Hall. 
The old Haskell house next to Rollins Chapel, 
which had stood for a century, is gone also, 
and a green lawn appears now where it stood. 


HARVARD HAS grown so fast and changed 
so much that it seems rash for a graduate of 
reasonable maturity to suppose that he knows 
anything about its modern life. The institu- 
tion, for example, known as “‘ Bloody Monday” 
was believed to be totally extinct twenty years 
ago, but some phases of it seem to have been 
revived since then, and its total extinction now 
dates from the year 1888. The institution 
which has succeeded it is the reception to the 
freshmen at Sanders Theatre, where the right 
hand of fellowship is offered to the new comers 
by the president, and good and distinguished 
gentlemen explain to them where they are and 
why they are there, and what they are at. 


AN EFFORT is being made this year to cure 
the Harvard freshmen of the silly and exasperat- 
ing habit of stealing signs. All signs found 
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in student’s rooms were confiscated during the 
vacation by order of the college authorities, 
and a District Court judge in Cambridge has 
given notice that any lad who is found guilty 
in his court of “ ragging ” signs will be sent to 
the House of Correction. Signs are like 
babies, of no real use except to the owners. 
To steal them is to demonstrate one’s puerility. 
In a great college it is to be expected that 
some freshmen will be silly, but forms of silli- 
ness that cause great inconvenience may just 
as well be stamped out first as last. 


THe Harvarp faculty has ruled that no 
musical or dramatic performances by organiza- 
tions of students bearing the name of Harvard 
shall be allowed, except in places to and from 
which the students can travel in one day. This 
ruling is understood to prohibit the extended 
tours of the Glee Club and the Pudding theat- 
ricals in New York. It will not be a popular 
rule in Cambridge, but it is a wise one never- 
theless. It may even prove less unpopular 
than might be expected, for the “tours” and 
theatrical performances were often a heavy 
draft on the energies of the men who took part 
in them, and in many cases the suppression of 
them will bring welcome relief. 


OF THE six overseers last elected, three 
(Edmund Wetmore, Theodore Roosevelt and 
Robert Bacon) are residents of New York, an 
unusual proportion. 


THE PRINCIPAL changes in stone and mortar 
which the returning undergraduate finds at 
Harvard are the alterations in the college 
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library, still incomplete, the new wing of the 
gymnasium, also unfinished, and alterations in 
the chemical laboratory, which give. working 
room to 250 more men. The Fogg museum 
has been opened, and besides the shelter it gives 
to interesting collections its big lecture room . 
is a valuable addition to the material equip- 
ment of the university. 


HARVARD RELIGIOUS bent is no longer 
strongly Unitarian. Out of 1,300 students 
whose preferences have been ascertained, 335 
call themselves Episcopalians, 271 Unitarians, 
243 Congregationalists, and the rest are put 
down as Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
Roman Catholics, Universalists, Quakers, Jews, 
or of no denomination at all. 


LEHIGH STUDENTS now keep their own 
record of attendance at chapel. The monitor 
system has been given up. Lehigh and Lafa- 
yette each celebrate a Founder’s Day, as also 
do Cornell and Vassar and many other col- 
leges. 


THIS YEAR’S registration at the University 
of Michigan approaches 3,000, a great num- 
ber! many of them girls, to be sure, but, so far 
as can be learned, one girl at Ann Arbor counts 
for exactly as much as one man. 


THE NEW buildings of the New York Uni- 
versity on University Heights were opened 
October 19. During the summer the university 
received gifts amounting to between $50,000 
and $60,000. 
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THE CoLiece of the City of New York is 
badly crowded just now, but keeps cheerful in 
anticipation of increased comfort in its new 


building. 


THe UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA will 
have three new buildings ready for occupation 
tion this fall. One of them, Houston Hall, is 
a sort of club house, and will be the center of 
the university’s social life. The others are the 
Pepper Laboratory and the Agnew Memorial 
Pavilion, both connected with the medical 
school. The university is also building an 
observatory on its farm outside of Philadelphia. 


A TRIFLING falling off in the numbers of the 
incoming classes at Princeton is attributed to 
the results of hard times in the districts from 
_which the majority of Princeton students 
come. 

There is an institution at Princeton called 
Evelyn College, which seems not yet to have 
attained the notoriety which is its due. It is 
explained regarding it that while it was not in 
any sense an annex of Princeton, its young 
women enjoy the courses of the Princeton pro- 
fessors in all departments except to modern 
languages, music and art, which are taught by 
resident instructors. One may guess without 
possessing absolute knowledge of the matter 
that it is the aspiration of Evelyn to sustain 
such a relation to Princeton as Radcliffe sus- 
tains to Harvard or Barnard to Columbia. If 
so itis an honorable aspiration, and events 
seem to be working for its fulfillment. Evelyn, 
meanwhile, reports an increased number of 
students, 
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THE PLAN of student self-government which 
was tried last year at Rutgers worked so well 
that it is to be continued. The board of 
student governors includes four seniors, four 
juniors, two sophomores and two freshmen. 
President Scott is chairman with power to vote 
in case of a tie. No doubt this board dealt 
wisely and effectively with the disturbances 
following this year’s cane rush, which seems to 
have been somewhat more boisterous than 
usual, 

An innovation at Tufts is a charge of ten 
dollars put, with the student’s approval, on the . 
term bill of each student to pay for the care of 
the athletic grounds and for coaches for teams. 
Tufts is growing. It offers new courses this 
year leading to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science. . 

Union is proud of its new department of elec- 
trical engineering, students in which will devote 
three months of each year to practical work in 
the shops of the General Electric Company 
at Schenectady. At the end of the course the 
ten men who make the best scoring will get a 
one-year job in the company’s service. 

The senior and junior classes at Williams 
have given evidence of the humanizing effect 
of liberal studies by voting that the sophomores 
and freshmen shall suffer the institution known 
a3; the “ monument rush ” to fall into desuetude. 
The faculty share the sentiments of the seniors 
and juniors about the rush, and it has not 
appeared that the freshmen and sophomores 
have ventured to rush counter to so great an 
amalgamation of authority. 


YALE HAS a smaller class than usual this 
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year in her scientific school owing to very 
much more rigid requirements for admission. 
In other departments she shows gains, and her 
total registration will be about the same (2,600) 
as last year. She begins work this fall in two 
new buildings, the Law School and the labora- 
tory of the Scientific School. A third build- 
ing which has been finished during the summer 
is the Delta Phi chapter house of the Scientific 
School. The handsome Phelps Memorial Arch 
which is building makes slow progress, but it 
is hoped that it will be finished in time to be 


opened on commencement in next June. 


AN EDUCATIONAL experiment that starts at 
Yale this fall is the course in modern novels 
under Dr. William Lyon Phelps. The pur- 
pose of it is to teach students to read standard 
novels in such a way as to strengthen their 
faculties instead of debauching them. The 
course is popular, as might be expected. It 
would have rejoiced the heart of the late Pro- 
fessor Boyesen and encouraged that good man 
to hope that modern education was about to 
turn out novel-readers sufficiently stout of 
heart and of stern enough discipline to tackle 
the tales of the American realists. 

The dispute between Yale and the Storrs 
Agricultural College for the possession of Con- 
necticut’s share of the government appropria- 
tion for agricultural colleges is still undecided. 
The fund amounts to $20,000 a year, and for 
twenty years previous to 1893 Yale got it. In 
1893 the General Assembly of Connecticut 
diverted it to Storrs and Yale brought suit to 
restrain the State Treasurer from paying it. 
Since then the fund has been tied up. Storrs 
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maintains that the Yale men are not farmers, 
and don’t expect or intend to be. If Yale 
maintains the contrary she would not have to 
go farther than Cambridge to get strong testi- 
mony in her favor ! 


THE LELAND STANFORD lawsuit brought 
by the United States to recover $5,000,000 
was decided in the Circuit Appellate Court in 
favor of defendant, to the great joy of the 
University. The suit now goes to the United 
States Supreme Court. 


ALL THE girls’ colleges seem to be doing 
well. Vassar has overflowed into Windnor 
Hall, formerly a summer hotel, which was 
bought by the college authorities last spring. 
Nearly half of the freshman class of two 
hundred are lodged there. There have been 
American girls, and Vassar girls at that per- 
haps, of whom it could be believed that the 
privilege of living nine months of the year in 
a summer hotel would go a long way to make 
college education attractive. 
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ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT. 
CONDUCTED BY WALTER CAMP. 


THE YALE-CAMBRIDGE games brought out a 
college audience, but by no means as large a 
one as it should have been. Never did a more 
popular set of men come to our shores than 
these Cambridge athletes, and with them we 
include the two or three Oxford men as well. 

The exciting features of the day were the 
300 and 440. The showing of Lewin was 
something beyond even what the Cambridge 
men dared hope. His running in the 300 
pressed Richards very close and Lewin himself 
felt that he was not run out sufficiently in that 
race. Inthe 440, therefore, he made up his mind 
to take it out of himself, and he did, indeed. 
He went to the front and stayed there until he 
struck the tape. Never was there a gamer 
race run! As he passed in front of the club 
house the pace was beginning to tell on him, 
as was very apparent to his Cambridge friends, 
but he never faltered, and when Richards came 
it was too late to catch him. 

But the performances of the Cambridge men 
were plucky from start to finish. Horan and 
Lutyens had things their own way, but 
Jennings, Watson and Johnston, even though 
outclassed, went at their work with just as 
much vigor, and in the jumps Jennings came 
very close to a win. Welding had not been 
well for some time, and this, together with a 
poor start in the 100, rendered him unable to 
do himself justice. Pilkington ran gamely in 
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spite of his severe lameness, and Fletcher, when 
Pilkington dropped out, made a good bid for 
the turf hurdles, getting by Cady and up close 
with Hatch. 


They run and fight, and win and lose, 
Like gentlemen and scholars. 

In that vast amphitheater at Manhattan 
Field on the 5th of October occurred a meet- 
ing which will be memorable to us for years, 
but the part that we did not see, the jolly good- 
fellowship and acquaintance of the days of 
training between the Cambridge guests and the 
Yale hosts, will count for far more in the 
future relations of the English and American 
University athlete. 

As for the games themselves the track was 
in good condition, but the weather was a bit 
too cold for record breaking. Not only the 
American but the Englishman, as well, is like 
the horse in performing better when the heat has 
limbered him up. The band lent a festive air 
to the occasion, which was greatly appreciated. 

The heroes of the day were Lewin and 
Richards. Lewin is a man with whom the 
American climate evidently agrees perfectly, 
for from a second string he came up and all 
but pushed Richards in the 300, and by a 
wonderfully sustained effort broke the tape 
ahead of him in the 440. Richards with his 
two wins, one in the 100 and the other in the 
300, and his brilliant spurt at the finish of the 
440, set the Yale contingent wild. 

The running of Horan and Lutyens, par- 
ticularly the former, was something beautiful 
to see, and it is a shame that Yale had no one 
to extend either of them. 
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The first event on the program was the 
hundred, and there was considerable doubt 
expressed in the minds of many as to the 
result. The excitement was, therefore, intense. 
Those who had followed the practice closely 
knew that the Cambridge men were not up to 
the performance of the Americans, but that 
peculiar feeling which pervades an audience in 
the way of the unknown, sent some wild fan- 
cies through the brains of a possible victory 
for the Englishmen in this event. And, per- 
paps, such a fear was not so badly based after 
all, when one considers what Lewin did in the 
440. Certainly none of those who had followed 
the matter most closely had classed him as 
able to beat his clubmate, FitzHerbert. In 
this first struggle Richards had the pole with 
Lewin running next, Wilding on the far side, 
and Burnet between Lewin and Wilding. The 
Yale men got off the mark with the pistol, 
jumping to the front by nearly a yard. Then 
the Englishmen held them until about 30 yards, 
when Richards and Burnet came away a little 
with Lewin hugging them close. At 75 yards 
Burnet just shot in front of Richards, but in 
the last 25 the latter let out a link and finished 
just ahead of his clubmate, with Lewin some- 
thing over a yard behind Burnet. 

In the hurdles on the track, Cady and Hatch 
got off quickly, but Pilkington took it more 
leisurely to make sure of his first flight. After 
that he ran up on Hatch so that they landed 
in the space before the seventh hurdle together. 
Hatch and Cady were too much for him, how- 
ever, the latter pulling away at the seventh 
hurdle, while the former passed him at the 
ninth. 
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Jennings made a plucky try in the high 
jump, and Thompson only just managed to 
secure it at last. 

There was a feeling among the Englishmen 
that Johnston had a bit of hard luck in this 
event. 

The 300 yard was a wild and wicked race. 
Byers and Richards, the Yale men, jumped 
with the pistol, taking nearly three yards out 
of the Englishmen in the first ten, the pitch 
of the track evidently bothering the Cambridge 
men. Byers led for a short distance, but 
Richards pulled up with him and at 100 was 
8 feet ahead of his clubmate, Lewin 5 feet 
astern, and FitzHerbert behind him. As they 
came into the turn FitzHerbert stepped out 
strongly, as he always does, and across the top 
of the track Richards and Byers seemed to be 
coming back to him rapidly. He passed 
Lewin, and as they came down into the straight 
made his attempt for Richards, and at 25-50 
yards from home was holding him level. But 
he could not stand the pace, and Richards 
pulled out, while Lewin came with a fine dash 
and immense persistency past FitzHerbert, get- 
ting within four feet of Richards as the latter 
broke the tape. 

In the half mile Horan stepped off with his 
killing pace and gained steadily the entire dis- 
tance, although Crane ran pluckily. 

The same was true of the mile run in the 
ease of Lutyens, except that he came back a 
little to his field in the last quarter. 

The race between Morgan and Davenport 
for second place furnished the only excitement 
of the event. 

The hammer, shot and broad were uninterest- 
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ing, and the only point of note was the good 
try of Jennings, of Cambridge, who got within 
44 inches of Sheldon in the long jump. Men- 
delson was entirely out of condition, for he had 
jumped in practice farther than the distance 
which won the event. 

The quarter mile was a repetition of the 300 
in excitement. Lewin was supposed to be the 
man to cut out the pace for FitzHerbert, who 
should make his strike on the lower turn and 
run the American off his feet, if possible, there. 
At least this was what everyone, Richards in- 
cluded, supposed, and no one was, therefore, 
greatly startled to see Lewin come down past 
the club house with a good lead, and Wade 
following and FitzHerbert coming along last. 
When they reached the turn FitzHerbert moved 
up, but Lewin was going faster than anyone real- 
ized. Richards, with FitzHerbert at his elbow 
well held, was suddenly startled at the speed 
Lewin was keeping up, and, knowing that the 
tape was near for the distance intervening 
between himself and Lewin, cut loose for his 
man. Then came the most sensational finish 
of the day. Lewin had been told to go out 
and from the start run himself to a standstill, 
and the plucky fellow put his last pound into 
it, and just broke the tape ahead of Richards, 
who overhauled him marvelously in the last ten 
strides, but was too late for a win. 

The 120 yard hurdle on turf was a most sat- 
isfactory triumph for Hatch. He shot in front 
after the sixth hurdle and finished strong in 
even time. Fletcher, taking up the running 
from Pilkington, caught Cady at the eighth 
obstacle and finished second. 

The games were managed in capital style, 
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with few officials, and run off in good season. 
The dinner in the evening was a grand cele- 
bration, and the young athletes fraternized 
delightfully under the genial presence of the 
older graduates. Most cordially can we extend 
the invitation to come again, and make this 
only the beginning of a pleasant acquaintance 
between old England and young America. 


THE AMERICANS demonstrated conclusively 
their superiority in the cricket matches with 
Oxford and Cambridge at Philadelphia, in 
batting, bowling and fielding. A feature was 
the batting of Patterson and Bohlen, and their 
200 runs before the fall of a wicket at Haver- 
ford was something to be cherished in the 
memory for many a year. Patterson’s 176 at 
Manheim was also a revelation to the English- 
men. 


THE GOLF championship at Newport has 
raised a good bit of comment, and many are 
decidedly tender that a new man like Sands 
should have come up so close to the cup. But 
the same possibilities lie open in tennis and 
other sports where the knockout system of 
play is used, and while perhaps there may be 
even a broader chance in golf for the compara- 
tively inexperienced dashing player to make a 
mark that should not hurt the sport. That the 
amateur prize should go to the West and the 
professional prize to the East was a fair divi- 
sion. Certainly the playing of McDonald was 
good enough to win. Rawlin’s work in the 
professional event upset all predictions. Not 
20 years old, and having played in almost no 
tournaments, the pupil of Tom Dunn could 
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not be headed off, and pulled down those who 
had backed Campbell most heavily. The long 
drives of Foulis were a feature of the play, but 
he only took the third prize. 


AFTER MANY discussions and some deser- 
tions, the London Athletic Club team arrived in 
this country and proceeded to get in condition 
for their contests with the New Yorks. 

The cracks who finally failed to accompany 
the team when the steamer left were C. E. 
Bredin, F. E. Bacon, the mile runner; Hor- 
gan, the shot-putter, and J. Ryan, the high 
jumper. Naturally, the fact that these men 
had been left behind gave those who were 
familiar with the run of the sports a rather 
clear understanding that the London club 
could not win, for it left enough events, in the 
nature of things, to the New York Club to as- 
sure them the final victory. However, there 
was plenty of room for speculation on many of 
the events, for with such runners as Bradley, 
Horan, Jordan, FitzHerbert, Lutyens and 
Shaw, there was no question but that the indi- 
vidual events would be close and exciting. 
Never could there be weather more conducive, 
on the part of Americans, at least, to record 
breaking than prevailed during the latter part 
of the week, and on the 21st, the day of the 
games. It was what we call “broiling hot,” 
and although the temperature was far too high 
for comfort, it made the runners especially 
supple and agile. At the opening of the 
games the crowd did not look as large as was 
expected, but they came in rapidly during the 
first half until 10,000 to 12,000 people 


watched the events. 
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And certainly they were well worth watch- 
ing, for probably many years will go by before 
there will ever again be such an afternoon of 
record-breaking performances. Exactly on the 
dot of 2.30 Mr. Jordan fired his pistol for the 
first time, and the half-mile race was on, and a 
beautiful race it was, too. Of course, every 
one knew it was between Kilpatrick and 
Horan, although they were the two at the rear 
during the first lap. Lyons set up a good 
stiff pace for the quarter, for Kilpatrick’s 
usual weakness is an inability to judge of 
pace, and it was necessary to take him along 
the first half of the race at good speed to in- 
sure his making the time to beat Horan. Soon 
after the half-way mark was passed Kilpatrick 
went up, Horan following, and they went 
along the backstretch at a killing pace for 
men who had run a quarter as rapidly as_ they 
had. Kilpatrick drew away inch by inch, for 
he had at his heels one of the best men that 
ever run a distance for pluck, and, although 
the heat must have been something frightful 
for the Englishman, he went after his man 
with indomitable spirit, and even picked up a 
bit on the last turn. Kilpatrick was too much 
for him, however, and no one wondered when 
they saw the remarkable figures of 1 minute 
53 2-5 seconds go up on the board. Horan 
himself must have done the distance in 1 min- 
ute 55 seconds, which is better than he has 
ever done it before. He accepted his defeat 
most gracefully and was full of compliments 
for the running of his competitor. 

The next race on the program was the hun- 
dred yard, and in this there was a general 
feeling that Bradley would finish first. Those, 
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however, who had seen the work of Wefers at 
Travers Island could not see anyone else in the 
race, although they knew, of course, that 
Bradley was fast, and that he was a man whose 
record was far ahead in number of victories of 
anything here. Crum was not so much fancied 
for the event as he had been before he came 
East the last time. He was evidently not in 
his best condition. Even those that did fancy 
him looked for him to come more in the two- 
twenty than in the hundred. The men got off 
with a good start, Wefers soon pulling up a bit 
ahead of Bradley, but at fifty yards Bradley 
got on his steam, and as they passed seventy- 
five his knees could be seen ahead of Wefers ; 
but this was only for an instant, when again 
Wefers pushed ahead, Bradley shutting up a 
little in the last ten yards, but Wefers running 
strong and straight to the tape. Crum did not 
have a look-in with these men. 

The high jump was, of course, a gift for 
Sweeney, although the Englishmen both did 
well and Baltazzi exhibited very graceful form. 
The landing turn-up was not large enough for 
the Englishmen, for, as they jump much more 
from the side than the Americans, they landed 
on the very edge of the turf. In fact Johnston 
went on to the edge of the turf as often as he 
jumped, and it is a wonder that he did not sprain 
an ankle. Of course, the feature of the event 
was Sweeney’s jump for the record, and, as, 
after two attempts-and failures, he gathered 
himself for a final effort, it is safe to say that 
everyone in the inclosure not only held his or 
her breath, but unconsciously attempted to help 
Mr. Sweeney over the bar, and their efforts 
were successful, for he cleared it magnificently, 
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and those who saw it done will probably be 
able to tell the story for many years before any 
other man will equal it. 

The mile run was rather tame after the 
exciting records of the three previous events. 
Everyone saw from the pace Orton was setting 
that Conneff’s chance of breaking the record 
was disappearing rapidly. Before the half was 
run Conneff had come out and set his own 
pace ; then everyone saw that it was his race, 
for Lutyens was not able to hold him. In 
fact, the heat so overcame the Englishman 
that he was finally passed by Orton as well. 
The time was, of course, good, but not what 
many had hoped from Conneff’s condition. It 
is probable had he been extended in the first 
half properly he could have cut off several 
seconds and still have been in condition to take 
the three-mile event later in the day. The 
2:20 was started up the chute, and as 
Downer went to the mark everyone rejoiced, 
for they all wanted to see the Englishmen run 
this distance. The report regarding his injury 
had been such as to make everyone feel that it 
was hardly probable that he would go to the line. 
As a matter of fact he was in no condition to 
do so, and at fifty yards pulled up dead lame. 
Crum showed something of his old finishing 
powers in this race, but could not reach the 
speedy Wefers, who carried off the event with 
even more ease than he had the hundred. 

The shot putting became rather stupid and 
tedious, and neither of the Americans seemed 
in a condition to break a record. It would 
have been a good chance for Hickok to defeat 
Gray, for the latter could not get within some 
feet of his record. The same was true of the 
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hammer throwing, as in that event also the 
Englishmen were simply outclassed. Cross 
could not get up to his former mark and 
Mitchell had things rather his own way. 

Everyone was in a fever of expectancy when 
the hurdlers went to their mark for the 120. 
It was Shaw against Chase, and although the 
latter is quite a veteran victor now, Shaw has 
been running this race and winning it so many 
times that he might, with any other man, have 
carried all the odds. As it was he was fancied 
by a great many, particularly those who had 
heard that Chase was a little off in condition. 
Shaw has a peculiar change of front while rest- 
ing on the mark which might tend to upset the 
starters considerably if they were nervous. 
Many said that it was Shaw who was nervous 
and uneasy on his mark, but it is probably safe 
to surmise that he was perfectly cool and at 
home. After three or four attempts to get the 
men steady on the mark Mr. Jordan got them 
off together, the two Americans going with a 
rush, and Shaw close up. For a moment or 
two it looked as though the Americans meant 
to sweep the hurdles out of the way, but both 
Cady and Chase knocked over an obstacle, and 
the former endeavored to run around the next 
one, and then dropped out. Shaw meantime 
went along cleanly by the side of Chase, and 
all the way it was anybody’s race, with Chase 
just a fraction to the good. Over the last 
hurdle they went almost simultaneously, and 
Shaw came with a dash that would have won 
from anybody but Chase. As it was it landed 
him a very close second. 

But the most exciting run of the day fol- 
lowed in the 440. This race was looked upon 
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as lying between FitzHerbert and Burke, and 
many were those who fancied the rosy-cheeked 
Englishman for the event. It had been cir- 
culated a good deal that Burke was rather 
weak as regards “‘ sand,” and that if he was hur- 
ried at the finish he would shut up. Fitz- 
Herbert’s reputation was quite the reverse of 
this, and it was understood that if he got 
within striking distance he would run Burke 
off his feet. Although Jordan’s ability was 
known and recognized, it was supposed that 
FitzHerbert was the stronger of the pair, and 
the Englishman did not undertake to correct 
the impression. Sands started off and set a 
cracking pace as they came down the straight, 
not giving up his position until after the first 
turn. Just as they were coming around the 
second turn FitzHerbert commenced to come 
stronger, but went a bit wide at the turn. 
Jordan shot ahead, and in a moment was lead- 
ing Burke. It looked like the Englishman’s 
race surely, when Burke got into his stride 
again and came strongly. Five yards from the 
finish it was seen that Jordan was going just a 
little unsteadily, and Burke finally managed to 
earry his spurt through, winning by a bare 6 
inches. It was a grand finish, and anyone 
might be proud of it. 

The three-mile run was all Conneff’s own 
way, although Horan went pluckily at his work 
for a couple of miles, when it was seen that he 
was giddy with the heat, and he finally 
dropped. Wilkins determinedly stuck to the 
work and finished in very fair form, although 
considerably behind Conneff. 


SPEAKING of leagues, I came across the fol- 
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lowing rather interesting clipping from the 
New York Zimes of ’87 : 


The hall was packed with enthusiastic men. Among 
old baseball men present were Capt. Phillips of the ’86 
nine, who spoke in favor of Columbia against Williams 
and against playing any games with Yale whatever, 
unless she came in with Harvard, Princeton and Colum- 
bia. The sense of the meeting seemed to go along 
with the remark made by Captain Phillips in every 
respect. The following resolutions were adopted : 

That the delegates take it as the desire of the col- 
lege that a league be formed with Yale, Harvard, 
Columbia and Princeton. 

That if Yale refuse this combination, the delegates 
are to go on to form a league with Princeton and 
Columbia only, in which case it is the desire of the 
students of the college that no exhibition games be 
arranged with Yale, provided Princeton and Columbia 
will do the same. 


THE visiT of Theodore Roosevelt with Messrs. 
Wendell, Sears and Baker to New Haven to 
call upon the Cambridge team and the Yale 
athletes, was an act of courtesy which has been 
of late years too rare in our Intercollegiate 
intercourse, and it is hoped that this inaugu- 
rates a new era in the relations between the 
two universities. 


Ir 1s fair to suppose that we none of us 
know much about our own country until some 
stranger calls our attention to the important 
features. Never before was this so impressed 
upon me as in reading a letter written home 
by Chas. A. Bradley, the 100-yards sprinter of 
the London Athletic Club, which is as follows : 

“ The heat in New York is awful. It takes 
all the running out of you. Nearly all of us 
are choleraic, 1 do not think we have a chance 
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at winning. Morris Heights are alive with 
insects, ants, large crickets, ferrets, skunks 
and poisonous snakes. I killed one the other 
night. There are weasels, squirrels and every 
variety of crawling and climbing insects and 
animals, At night you must be careful where 
you put your feet.” 

Mr. Bradley laughed when I spoke to him 
about this, and said : “Oh, I just wrote that to 
get a ten-pun note out of the old man, ye 
know! ’—and partly to excuse probable defeat, 
possibly ! 


THE GREATEST pity of all is that our football 
season just commencing has brought in a di- 
vergence in rule making. The University 
Athletic Club did everything it could with de- 
corum to have the leaders consent to their tak- 
ing up the alterations in the rules once more. 
But as Harvard refused to be a party to it, the 
Athletic Committee of the University Athletic 
Club feeling, quite properly, that the consent of 
Harvard to the arrangement was a sine gua non, 
abandoned the matter. Of course it is only 
going to be a question of a short time before 
uniform rules are once more adopted, for the 
big universities are not going to draw apart 
and continue in a position which will make 
practice games with other colleges an awkward 
thing to arrange. But the first steps toward 
dissimilarity of rules indicates an unwillingness 
to join hands which is greatly to be depre- 
cated. 

I fancy that the schools may eventually play 
quite an important part in this matter of rules, 
for not only are the instructors there, men who 
will use their influence to have the best set of 
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rules adopted by their schools, and by best I 
mean not alone the most humane, but the most 
uniformly fair and gentlemanly, but the boys 
also who learn under certain rules at school 
will be strong advocates of the same rules when 
they enter the universities. In this way, even 
though the pettiness of those quarreling at 
the universities may be sufficient to keep the 
unpleasantness alive there may yet come 
about a uniformity once more. It is very 
certain that there are a great many of the old 
players, I refer to men who played seven or 
eight years ago, who would glady see a move 
made toward the original Rugby Union once 
more, not, perhaps, to the extent of the adop- 
tion of that code bodily, as we did in ’76, but 
the adoption of that part of it, at any rate, 
which would abolish our off-side interference. 
True, it would take away one of the prettiest 
features of our modern play; but, as some 
recompense for that, we should be able to meet 
Canadian and possibly: English teams some 
time in the future, and there is no question 
but that an international match at football 
would attract almost every graduate we have 
in the country. The present international 
matches make such things seem less far away 
and chimerical. 

As the situation now stands at this writing, 
the principal games that are scheduled are 
those of the Intercollegiate Association, whose 
sole survivors are Yale and Princeton, and 
those of the new league, in the sense of rule 
making, Harvard, Pennsylvania and Cornell. 
The Harvard-Yale Match is definitely off, and 
things look as if the famous old rivals would 
not get together again for some time. 
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In ORDER to fully understand the situation in 
football to-day one should run over the history 
of rule making and the progress of the sport 
under the various changes which have come 
about. Up to 1875 there was nothing that 
deserved to be dignified by the name of foot- 
ball in this country. A very poor imitation of 
the English Association was played by some of 
the colleges, but it was neither Association 
football nor Rugby, but a game of unique 
character and small interest. In 1875 there 
was an attempt made to bring Harvard and 
Yale together under a common set of rules. 
Harvard had been playing the Rugby Union 
game with Canadian teams and were enthusi- 
astic admirers of that style. A compromise 
was effected, but it produced a game which I 
think all the spectators of that New Haven con- 
test will back the writer up in saying was far 
from satisfactory, even to the Harvard men, 
who were the victors. In fact more particu- 
larly unsatisfactory to the Harvard men, for 
they were capable of brilliant play under the 
rules which they knew, and the compromise 
spoiled many of their best plays owing to the 
immediate call of foul. I remember looking 
on with admiring eyes at the clever runs and 
general quickness and accuracy of the Harvard 
play. At any rate, even under such tantalizing 
restrictions, they demonstrated quite clearly to 
Yale that the Rugby Union was far better than 
the old-fashioned game, and the following year 
Yale adopted the Rugby Union code and met 
Harvard in the fall of °76. From that time 
on, through various vicissitudes, followed 
shortly by the formation of an Intercollegiate 
Association, the game progressed up to the 
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middle of the ’80s: So far alterations in the 
rules had been of annual occurrence, and these 
alterations were effected at meetings called 
‘‘conventions,” where usually the captain and 
manager of the former team were the repre- 
sentatives, and a good deal of the heat of dis- 
cussion and many of the changes were depend- 
ent upon almost trivial details of the 
matches that were fresh in _ their 
minds; and although they all meant 
to legislate for the best interests of the 
game, there was no question but that these were 
sometimes sacrificed to the exigency of the 
immediate discussion. Then came a_ period 
when, by the assistance of members of the 
faculty of the various institutions acting not as 
representatives, but in individual capacities, a 
new constitution was formed which was sub 
mitted to the Intercollegiate Association and 
finally adopted by them. This provided that 
the changes in rules should be proposed by a 
graduate committee, men who had been out of 
college long enough to insure their freedom 
from the more immediate discussion arising in 
the midst of the games. This plan worked 
admirably, and seemed for some years to offer 
an entirely satisfactory solution to all the prob- 
lems. But at the end of the ’80s the element 
of professionalism, which had up to that time 
been wholly unknown in college football, 
appeared, and the Harvard-Princeton contro 
versy which followed resulted in Harvard’s 
withdrawal from the association. But even 
then, Harvard in her agreements with Yale 
and in her matches adopted and followed the 
code of the Intercollegiate Association, and it 
was not until the withdrawal of Wesleyan and 
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University of Pennsylvania, leaving Yale and 
Princeton alone in the association, that there 
seemed any necessity for a general convention 
regarding rules. At that time, a year ago last 
winter, Mr. Moffat and the writer being the 
sole surviving members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee felt that it would be an unwarranted 
assumption on their part to undertake by them- 
selves the inauguration of any changes in the 
rules, and they and their colleges joined with 
Harvard in a request to the University Athletic 
Club to revise the rules through the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts. The code of 
last year was the result of those deliberations. 
This year, as stated above, the University 
Athletic Club were willing to act if they could 
get the same approval as they had last year, 
and failing in this they preferred not to take 
up the matter. 


YALE LOSES this year more men than Harv- 
ard, but her reserve material last year was far 
better, and it is not at all unlikely that many 
of the Yale coaches last year would as soon have 
seen their substitutes in as their regular men 
in almost every position. This is something 
rather remarkable, but speaks well for the dis- 
cipline, and is of great assistance in building up 
such a new team as must be made at New 
Haven this fall. Harvard, on the other hand, 
loses two or three line men and a quarter-back, 
but at the present writing has experienced a 
still greater loss in the declination of Dr. 
Brooks to act as head coach this season. 
Besides, if the rumors which we see in the 
newspapers have any measure of truth, Har- 
vard is short of coaches this year at the best, 
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while Yale is likely to have her usual quota 
of reliable experts to bring her team into con- 
dition. 

To look at the two lines, although they 
will not face each other, more than half of 
Harvard’s line will be veterans, while only one 
man in the Yale line can claim that distinction. 
Behind the line all but the quarter-back of the 
Harvard team will be old men, while on the 
Yale side Thorne is the only veteran of the 
regular last year’s team. Both teams, how- 
ever, last year played so many substitutes in 
the Springfield game that it is rather difficult 
to give a line on their comparative merits by 
running over their regular teams. 

Butterworth was of no service to Yale owing 
to the injury he received at the very outset of 
the game, and in fact it would have been far 
better in every way had he and some of the 
other men been replaced by substitutes much 
earlier in the play. Probably many of the 
most serious charges of brutality made against 
the game have been accentuated if not entirely 
caused by taking onto the field men who are 
not in condition to play through some minor 
injury having been received in practice, or by 
continuing to play a man after he received an 
injury which had an apparent effect on his 
physical condition. 

As Yale has always produced most effective 
detail work, one can expect to see her line in 
good condition in November. As to the men 
behind it, it is becoming more a question of 
general adaptability, and under the Yale-Prince- 
ton rules I expect to see Yale develop some 
brilliant runners out of such men as Thorne, 


DeWitt, Letton and Mills. 
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At Cambridge no man could make a more 
reliable runner when in condition than C. 
Brewer. In fact his worth would be greatly 
intensified if Harvard played under the new 
Yale-Princeton rules, as he is a brilliant indi- 
vidual performer. This is also true of Gonter- 
man, Wrightington and Dunlop. And with 
good coaching Harvard’s backs should play a 
good ground gaining game. 

The men who have gone to the training table for 


the Harvard University are: Wrightington, ’97 ; 
Dunlop, ’97 ; Hallowell, ’96 ; Holt, ’99 ; F. Shaw, ’96 ; 


, 


J. E. N. Shaw, 98; Cabot, 98; Beale, ’97 ; Fair- 
child, 96 ; C. Brewer, ’96, and Gonterman, ’96. 


At Princeton one may count upon Lea’s 
bringing out a good team, although he will 
have many setbacks early in the season. He 
has in him a dash and persistency that ought 
to make him a leader, and he has far more 
personal magnetism than their last year’s cap- 
tain. His material is fair and he has some 
particularly good and coming men for the mid- 
dle of the line, a point upon which the Prince- 
ton game depends very largely for its utility. 
The Princeton teams that have been weak in 
the middle of the line have always suffered 
severely. 

As to Pennsylvania, she is likely to give 
Harvard something to think about, and her 
team will play a very advanced style of game. 
They have begun their work earlier than any 
other team, and coach Woodruff will certainly 
see that their tactics are carried to a high 
state of perfection. They have lost very few 
men, although the absence of Knipe and 
Osgood will be felt. In Brooke they have one 
of the best performers among the colleges as a 
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fullback, and their line promises to be stiff 
enough to keep their opponents off. 

Cornell, with Marshall Newell for coach, 
Harvard’s star tackle of a few years ago, 
although losing Ohl and one or two other first- 
class men, will put up a strong and well-drilled 
game. So rapidly did they come up last 
season that one would not be surprised to see 
them giving Harvard such a fright as they did 
at Springfield not many years ago, when 
Osgood was their crack runner. But it will 
be this year a rather easy thing for Harvard. 
She should win against Cornell 12 to 0. 

The Annual match between Orange and 
Crescent promises to be as exciting as ever, 
and people are already beginning to look for- 
ward to it. Orange will be captained by 
Harry Oliver, a former Pennsylvania player. 
He is a first-class man, and should make a 
good team. The Crescents will be captained 
by Captain Hotchkiss, and it is more than 
likely that the two captains will face each 
other in the big game. The Crescents have 
already tried their hands on the Elizabeth Ath- 
letic Club, and have shown that they are 
going to make a strong team. 

Wesleyan, although it has dropped out of 
the Intercollegiate, is still a football college, 
and promises to turn out a good team this sea- 
son. Townsend and Young are two of their 
most likely men in the forward line. The team 
has already been at work for a week. Their 
schedule includes games with Amherst, Brown, 
Trinity and Union, so that they are likely to 
have their hands full. 

At Williamstown the season opened up with 
Captain Hickey in charge and playing his best 
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game. In the game with the Laureates he 
made the only touchdown. Draper will be at 
fullback and Lee is likely to play center. 
Hickey will himself play halfback, as usual. 
Street and Lots with Somoskoy, Bockes and 
Ryan are his veterans. Their schedule 
includes games with Amherst, Dartmouth, 
Yale, Harvard and West Point. 

Dartmouth is under the charge of W. E. 
Wertenberg, a former Yale quarter and half- 
back. Captain McCormack, of Chicago, is their 
leader, and follows in the footsteps of Little 
the right tackle, who has graduated. He also 
loses, besides Little, Tulson, right end, Huff, 
right guard, and Dodge, right halfback. 
McCormack himself is a quarter, and from that 
position will handle his team in good form. 
In the game against Harvard the work of 
Coach Wertenberg was at once recognizable, 
and the play was exceedingly good. 

Amherst starts in under Captain Pratt with 
a number of places vacant. He, too, like 
McCormack, is a quarter-back. Johnston and 
Whitney of last year are playing behind the 
line, and among the other candidates are 
Dotelle and Griffin. Kimball and Fosdick 
will play guard and center, while Warren takes 
his old place at the other guard, and Tyler at 
tackle. A freshman named Boyden is trying 
for the other tackle, but is by no means sure of 
making it. On the whole the Amherst team 
has not the usual strength at this time of the 
season. 


THE half-rater Hthelwynn finally covered 
herself with glory by defeating the Spruce 
IV., and that, too, in a most decisive test. In 
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spite of the defeat of his boat, we cannot help 
saying a good word for Mr. J. Arthur Brand’s 
ability to get the most he could out of her. 
The ludicrous part of the whole affair was 
the insubordination of the crew of the Fthel- 
wynn upon one of the races when the Lthel- 
wynn withdrew. The crew of the Hthelwynn, 
it must be understood, consisted of its owner. 
As the captain, Mr. Ball, put it, when the 
owner kept letting go the jib sheet every time 
the wind struck her, it was no longer any use 
to sail the race. After this race the crew of 
the EHthelwynn was discharged and Mr. Ball’s 
brother took his place. The two Ball boys are 
old lake Erie sailors, and handled the Lthel- 
wynn in admirable shape. How the English 
have suffered this fall! The Valkyrie, the 
London A. C., the Cambridge team, the Eng- 
lish cricketers, and the Spruce all yield to the 
victorious Yankee! Let the eagle scream a 


little—it will do it good! 


WE ARE not grown effeminate yet, and the 
strain in our blood that makes us love pluck 
has not been eradicated by overcivilization, as 
we find in our appreciation of the hardier 
sports which involve the element of danger. 
But not even to THE BACHELOR, which last 
month pointed out how interesting would be 
the polo championship at Prospect Park, did 
it occur that the public enthusiasm would be 
so great. In the final match, when Boston 
through the Myopia team won the Astor Cup 
by defeating the Rockaway team 4 3-4 to 
2 3-4, the crowd of nearly ten thousand people 
went fairly wild over the sport. And it was 
fast and furious indeed. The players forgot 
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all thought of personal safety, and a goal was 
better than glory. And one need not point 
out that when that feeling is reached we always 
see the perfection of team play. 

The final match was full of exiting incident, 
as well as accident, and the crowd were wrought 
up to the highest pitch. Rutherfurd, the Rock- 
away back, played a capital game, defending 
the goal most marvelously. Up to the time of 
his injury Keene was literally all over the field, 
and his strokes most accurate. In the most 
desperate point of the play, as Keene went 
dashing through and turned with the ball, Fay 
whirled his pony at the same moment and a 
collision occurred which for a few moments 
knocked out both men. Fay recovered first 
but Keene was taken off the grounds, and 
there was a great deal of anxiety for a time 
about him. Albert Francke took his place. 
The two teams were made up as follows: 

Myopia Polo Club, Hamilton, Mass.—No. 
1, A. P. Gardner; No. 2, R. G. Shaw; No. 
3, F. Blackwood Fay; back, R. L. Agassiz. 

Rockaway Hunt Club.—No. 1, Foxhall 
Keene; No. 2, John E. Cowdin; No. 3, John 
D. Cheever; back, Winthrop Rutherfurd. 


West Pornt, under the tutelage of Harmon 
S. Graves, of Yale and Trinity, is developing 
a wonderfully strong team, and it is a great 
pity that they will have no opportunity of 
meeting the navy this year. The close score 
of the Harvard game (Harvard, 6; West 
Point, 0) shows that the army has a team of 
unusual strength this year. 


Tue Untversiry OF MICHIGAN were the 
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pioneers of football in the middle west and 
sent on East teams to meet Harvard and Yale 
when it was supposed that no team west of 
New York State knew anything of the sport, 
and they put up a good game, too, just as they 
are doing now. In one of the Yale games 
their runner came through the line, passed 
everyone but Bacon, Yale’s theological full- 
back, who jumped at him but went clean over 
the nimble dodger, who was finally overtaken 
close to the goal by Farwell, an end rusher who 
had followed him. 


In MAKING the following suggestion I trust 
that my old football friends will appreciate the 
spirit in which it is made, and if it meets with 
their approval will lend their assistance in any 
way possible. 

The suggestion is that in addition to our 
regular game of American football, and in no 
way interfering with it, we establish a school 
of Rugby Union. There are plenty of men in 
college desirous of playing football whose 
physique is not adapted perhaps for the modern 
game, but who are active, quick runners and 
who would make a success in the Rugby Union. 
The game would develop kickers and runners 
for the university teams at the same time. It 
would also offer object lessons, and thus be par- 
ticularly serviceable in future rule making. 


YALE’s GAME with the Crescents, at Brook- 
lyn, was fought in the rain and mud. Score, 
Yale, 8; Crescents, 2. The Crescents scored 
on a safety touchdown by Yale. On a dry day 
it is doubtful whether the former could have 
scored at all; but they never had a better team 
than that of 1895. 
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HARVARD AND YALE will not meet in foot- 
ball this fall, and to THe BacHELOoR it seems 
that on the whole it is just as well that there 
should be a little space in which both univer- 
sities may have time for reflection. Harvard 
will probably play Princeton, and if so, time 
has finally healed a breach of long standing. 
It will please many old Princeton grads to 
meet the crimson once again on the gridiron. 
THE BacHELOR would like to see a Harvard- 
Yale- Princeton - Pennsylvania-Cornell football 
league, and all dissensions and strife forgotten 
and forgiven. But we do not expect the 
millennium right away. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE Goop GOVERNMENT CUBS of this city 
have presented us with a problem in civic 
ethics, and they challenge us to disagree with 
them under penalty of proving ourselves ‘false 
to every notion of truth and honor.” 

None of the great metropolitan journals 
have cared to undertake the task of solving 
this problem dispassionately ; and since it is 
hardly possible that Mr. Dana or Mr. Godkin 
are unequal to it, we must assume that they 
have not desired to get at the truth of the 
matter. The Hvening Post makes awkward 
attempts to reconcile the facts with ethical 
principles of the higher order ; the Swn, with 
mephistophelian candor, advises ‘the Goo 
Goos” to vote for their own good candidates 
and thus aid the Tammany side. 

The Committee of Fifty, composed of prom- 
inent and wealthy gentlemen of New York, 
agreed with two local political organizations, 
the one Republican, the other Democratic, upon 
what has been called a “ Fusion ”’ ticket, made 
up in such a way that certain good candidates 
were put on the ticket through the influence of 
these gentlemen, while the remainder of the 
ticket was dealt with on purely “ political” 
principles. The most lucrative position, that 
of County Clerk, was assigned to the Repub- 
licans, and the position of second importance, 
that of Register, was given to the County 
Democracy. The entire arrangement was made 
quite openly, and with the acknowledged inten- 
tion of forming a strong combination to pre- 
vent the return of Tammany Hall to power. 
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The gentlemen who made this arrangement 
do not pretend that their colleagues are un- 
usually capable of directing public affairs, nor 
do they pretend that the candidates they have 
indorsed on behalf of these colleagues are 
especially worthy of holding public office. 
They have indorsed them for a purpose, though 
they do not pretend to approve of them, and 
they propose to supply money and votes to 
elect them on the basis of a compromise. 
Their position is fairly stated by Mr. Fair- 
child, who is reported to have said: ‘ Men 
bent upon effecting reforms, which must first 
be sanctioned by a majority of citizens, must 
make use, for the general good, of men who 
had not the general good at heart, but whose 
purposes were selfish.” (Hvening Post, 
October 14, 1895). 

The Good Government Clubs, having put an 
independent ticket in the field, a ticket with 
which no fault has been found, refused to com- 
bine with the Committee of Fifty, though one 
of their candidates was selected by the latter. 
The position of the Good Government party is 
that the action of the Committee, in indorsing 
candidates chosen for any reason other than 
their fitness to fill the offices for which they 
are nominated, is time serving, and in a sense 
corrupt. They do not hesitate to characterize 
the bargain made by the Committee as a “ deal,” 
and to put it on a par with all political deals. 
They hold that it is a dishonest betrayal of 
principle in favor of immediate interests, and 
they contend that the essential corruption of 
the transaction is concealed only by the posi- 
tion and standing of the gentlemen who 
made it. They therefore intend to stick to 
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their own ticket, for they say that a defeat this 
year would be well invested if it resulted in 
teaching respectable people never again to cast 
their lot with “men who have not the general 
good at heart, but whose purposes are selfish.” 

It is clear that the Good Government Clubs 
are engaged in an educational work, not in a 
work of practical politics. They tell us what 
we must do if we would have good government 
eventually, the Committee of Fifty tell us what 
we must do if we would beat Tammany now. 
The Good Government party assumes that 
ethics and morality are all on their side, but this 
assumption is largely rhetorical ; it is not entirely 
true, for compromise is not necessarily immoral. 
The Good Government party say to the Com- 
mittee of Fifty : “ Gentlemen, you are in league 
with the Devil,” and the latter reply: ‘“ True, 
and we would make him County Clerk rather 
thana Tammany man. Of two evils we choose 
the lesser.” 

Reformers always care more for posterity 
than they do for their contemporaries, and it is 
one of the trials of being a reformer that there 
is no principle of ethics, as yet, in this world that 
binds people to sacrifice themselves for the 
benefit of that posterity. It is, moreover, one 
of the trials of those who act for contemporary 
interests that their plans can be interfered with 
by the advocates of future interests, and that 
they can be called self-seeking and selfish. 

For the future good of the city we believe 
the Good Government party is right, and if 
they had nothing but bad ethics to contend 
against their task would be simple. It is not 
hard to conquer anything wholly evil. Their 
task, however, is complicated by the fact that 
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they must do away with behavior on the part 
of their fellow citizens that is not wholly repre- 
hensible. This they can accomplish in two 
ways—either by persuading their contempo- 
raries to make great present sacrifices (and 
great reformers have sometimes accomplished 
this), or by keeping up their work till the sac- 
rifices they require become less great, which is 
the usual course of peaceable reforms. 

They are not attacking unqualified wrong ; 
they are attacking self-interest, which is by no 
means always wrong. 

Those who have the interests of the future 
at heart are given the higher place in our 
ethical scale, they are swayed by what we agree 
to consider a nobler motive; but the motives 
of those who propose if possible to save them- 
selves from present danger are not necessarily 
ignoble, though they are not so inspiring. There 
are other principles which are equally correct, 
one of which is that a couple of honest men in 
a jungle are not bound to face a tiger alone 
because the only people they can get to help 
them are rascals. If either suggests this diffi- 
culty the other is justified in saying: ‘ Let us 
first kill this beast, and afterward I will dis- 
cuss, as much as you like, the question of 
keeping bad company.” 

To some the present situation presents itself 
in precisely this shape, and they are not to be 
condemned if they refuse to throw away on the 
Good Government candidates a vote that may 
help to kill Tammany Hall. As Mr. Leavitt 
indicated in the September BacHELOR, the 
motives of the former are of the highest. We 
can only wish that they were more practical. 
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WHEELING THESE cool, delicious autumn 
days in New York has become the universal 
rage. College men, judges, lawyers, poets, 
literary people, well-known business men, their 
wives and daughters—all may be seen in the 
afternoon’s procession toward Grant’s tomb. 
“ The path of glory leads but to the grave.” 
But this especial path of glory is watered by 
too many tears. Why will the water carts 
insist on sprinkling surfaces already muddy ? 
Why spoil wheeling on the only stretch on 
which poor city bicyclists have to ride? 
There are said to be 250,000 people in New 
York who ride the wheel. Why do they not 
organize and have some few rights, such as a 
clear path on one side at least of the Boule- 
vard, and a right to a path on Riverside 
drive which water carts and those despicable 
beings known as “ road-hogs”’ are bound to 
respect? Governor Morton might have given 
them the use of the old aqueduct as a means 
of egress from the city but he refused, and 
all wheelmen voters should make his party 
suffer at the polls for this misconduct. The 
great glory of Senator Hill—the one great deed 
that will make his name illustrous in history— 
was his giving wheelmen the right to use all 
the parks of the State. 


* * 





* 

NorTHine OF late has more clearly shown 
the strength of the bicycling fever than the 
change of front of what has hitherto held itself 
out to be a distinctly critical and literary 
weekly into a quasi bicycle sporting paper. 
Have Miss Jeannette L. Gilder and _ her 
brother Joseph abandoned their self-appointed 
task of abusing poor authors who have not 
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the good fortune to be in the famous Century 
clique, for a passing athletic sport? Publishing 
prize hymns and odes to the glory of the bicycle 
is certainly a more innocent and praiseworthy 
amusement than assuming to preside with- 
out quite the adequate knowledge or conscience 
over American literature, or pushing the sales 
of the books of Grant Allen. That their paper 
should end in being a wholesome, virtuous and 
genuine wheelman’s gazette after its rather 
uncertain career of pasty criticism and author 
gossip, is certainly to becommended. We are 
not aware that Miss Jeannette L. Gilder is her- 
self a bicyclist, but feel certain that a little 
wheeling exercise in the open air will be of 
great mental benefit to herself and as well to 
her brother Joseph. All hail the influence of 
the bicycle ! 
* ° * 

THE EVIL influence of faculty interference 
in athletics is again shown in Prof. Ames’ 
veto of the Harvard-Yale football game. The 
students and alumni of the two universities 
had about come together most amicably, as the 
letters of Capt. Thorne and Capt. Brewer 
show—but it did not suit the curious plans of 
the Harvard faculty, for Prof. Ames only 
acted as their representative, and the game 
was prevented and the compromise “ refused.” 
We can only regard this arbitrary act of power 
as most ill advised. The way it was done was 
especially ill-judged. American youth have 
an inborn hatred of Jesuitical and indirect 
methods of accomplishing what can be done in 
a direct and manly way. Had Prof. Ames, by 
advice of the faculty, issued a decree according 
to the law of the Medes and Persians for- 
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bidding all games with Yale it would have 
been received with less feeling of rancor than 
his “ refusal to compromise” this one football 
game. 

When the plan of Tue BacHELor was first 
broached a year ago certain well-known Har- 
vard alumni were seen and readily assented to 
the scheme of establishing a first-class gradu- 
ates’ magazine. Later on, however, it was 
intimated that word had come from the dark 
and mysterious powers that reside in Cambridge 
forbidding them from engaging in the enter- 
prise. They one and all expressed regret and 
obeyed the secret order. Other prominent 
Harvard alumni, not having the same awe of 
the faculty, cheerfully acquiesced in the scheme 
and represent Harvard to-day on our advisory 
board. We believe the Harvard alumni all 
over the country resent the faculty’s interfer- 
ence over matters, as we have heretofore pointed 
out, not pertaining to the curriculum, the 
health or morals of the students. Such inter- 
ference is apt to become tyrannical and unjust 
and to be as it is at Harvard the death-blow to 
success in athletic sports. What could have 
been more manly and sportsmanlike than Capt. 
Brewer’s letter? What more fair and straight- 
forward than Capt. Thorne’s? And when these 
representatives of their respective teams were 
ready to shake hands and begin again as friends 
Prof. Ames “refuses.” Every college man in the 
country—and in England—will read of this 
curious exercise of arbitrary power with aston- 
ishment. It is already often said over there 
that citizens have less liberty in “ free” America 
than in England. What would England say 
if an Oxford professor up and “ refused” 
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to allow the annual boat race with Cambridge 
on the Thames? There would be a cry of 
angry protest from Land’s End to John 
O’Groats ! 

The letters are as follows: 

Capt. Thorne of Yale to Capt. Brewer of Harvard : 

«It has been repeatedly intimated to me of late 
that Harvard men have been in doubt as to the mean- 
ing of a letter sent by me to you last spring in 
reference to football. I wish Yale’s position to be 
clearly understood, and now address this letter to you 
in order that no possible ambiguity may remain. 

“There is a price Yale will not pay for college 
sports. She considers them worth preserving only 
with competitors in whose sportsmanship she has con- 
fidence and who have reciprocral confidence in her 
sportsmanship. This word means to her clean, honor- 
able, forbearing rivalry on every field. She was led to 
doubt whether Harvard still extended that confidence 
inher. If Harvard did not—if there was danger that 
these old struggles would lead to constant disagree- 
ment—she believed they should cease. 

“Tt was to settle this question that my letter was 
written. If Harvard’s position has been misinter- 
preted, I saw no reason and now see no reason why we 
should not meet and arrange a football game, and I am 
ready to do so.” 

Capt. Brewer to Capt. Thorne : 

«Your favor of the 10th inst. received. It would seem 
that Yale and Harvard have unnecessarily been held 
apart by reason of a failure on the part of each to 
clearly understand the position taken by the other 
under the conditions which arose last spring. 

“ Permit me to assure you, speaking for myself, and 
I believe for Harvard supporters, we have not ques- 
tioned and do not question the genuine sportsmanship 
and the sportsmanlike spirit of Yale teams. I write 
this in simple justice to the feelings of Harvard men, 
who heartily deprecated the exaggerated newspaper 
assaults upon the Yale teamas manifested in the winter 
and spring. 

“Dr. W. A. Brooks and Dr. W. M. Conant author- 
ize me to speak for them as I have spoken above for 
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myself. I shall be happy to meet you and arrange for 
a football game this fall.” 


* * 
* 


PRESIDENT ELroT has for some time planned 
to reduce the interest in athletics at Harvard. 
His view is, and by us it is deemed a just one, 
that athletics now hold too prominent a posi- 
tion in our greater universities. He thinks 
that there is no use in attempting to have moder- 
ate athletics with Yale, and this being the case 
he would prefer that relations should cease for 
the present, and that Harvard’s contests should 
be limited to the smaller colleges and univer- 
sities, and that the games should be limited in 
number. This policy of President Eliot’s, 
from the athletic standpoint, is injurious to 
Harvard’s athletic interests, because it lessens 
incentive to the best development. For athletic 
purposes a team should seek its strongest 
antagonist, not a weak one, in order to attain 
the best results. President Eliot’s plan, and 
we do not say that froma scholastic standpoint 
it is not partly justified, is to make athletics at 
Harvard uninteresting. After he has made 
athletics uninteresting, he hopes that the stu- 
dents will turn their attention to “ higher 
things.” He has no petty animosities against 
Yale or any other university. He is a man of 
broad mind, liberal views and distinguished 
scholarship, and if we criticise his method at 
all, it is simply to call attention to its indirect- 
ness. We believe that it would be better for 
all concerned if President Eliot had put forth 
a plain statement of his ideas, with an exact 
limit as to what games he would allow and with 
what colleges they should be played. The 
bad result of his indirect method is 
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to make ill-feeling, where he did not 
intend any such feeling to arise. His 


‘effort is to break up, for the present, at least, 


Harvard’s athletic relations with Yale, be- 
cause, in his judgment, Yale athletics are the 
incarnation of what he believes to be an evil 
and a detriment to American university life. 
To a certain extent this is true. Yale, even 
in the judgment of some of her best alumni, 
is too athletic. Too much attention is paid to 
sports at Yale. President Eliot has succeeded 
in accomplishing his purpose, and Harvard 
and Yale are no longer antagonists. Instead, 
however, of using the direct method of an- 
nouncing that he prefers that Harvard should 
not play Yale for one or two years, he has 
taken advantage of a technicality, which makes 
it possible to say that Harvard’s “ dignity ” 
will not permit her to play Yale without first 
receiving from Yale an unqualified request. 
Under ordinary circumstances, we do not be- 
lieve in standing on technicalities which re- 
quire an opponent to humble himself. The 
graduates and undergraduates of both col- 
leges have shown that they were ready to set- 
tle the difficulty, and, under these circum- 
stances, it seems super-sensitive on the part of 
Harvard’s faculty to make a point of what 
everyone else was willing to let go. We do 
not believe that the point of honor is at the 
bottom of the situation—but Pres. Eliot’s 
“‘ policy.” 
* ° * 

The following paragraph appears on the 
editorial page of the Sun of October 22: 

It is possible that something might be done in the 
way of syndicating the universities and colleges of the 
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United States. A conception of its possibility has 
been formed in the mind of the president of one of 
our universities. 

The idea is certainly suggestive. What an 
enormous amount of duplication there is in 
collegiate instruction and university founda- 
tions and endowments, and yet we think a 
university syndicate would meet with more 
opposition than the sugar trust or the Standard 
Oil Company. 

Still there may be some element of value in 
what at first sight seems a preposterous notion, 
and we shall await with interest the time when 
this president shall see fit to divulge the plan, 
the possibility of which his mind has conceived. 
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The Elizabethan Hamlet. By Joun Corsin. (Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews; New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons,”1895.) 

The most hopeful symptom of intellectual activity 
among our universities is perhaps the increase in the 
number of Bachelors of Arts who annually cross the 
ocean in the pursuit of advanced scholarship. These 
men present an aspect of modern education which is too 
little appreciated. In the eyes of the rank and file of 
the American people—who, by the way, have as little 
respect for scholarship as any modern nation—the 
recent college graduate is a man who “ knows it all ”— 
that is, who thinks he does. Every June our comic 
papers abound with the joke about the senior who 
chastises his generation in a Commencement oration. 
Very few of those who applaud these jokes can be 
aware of the scholarly humility and the correlative 
thirst for knowledge which our best universities inspire. 
If they were, the joke would perish. For generations 
many of the best men of each graduating class have 
been fired by the desire to add each his iota to the sum 
of human knowledge; and in pursuit of this ambition 
have turned their backs on the substantial rewards of 
this new nation of ours. 

Such men have naturally found their way to Ger- 
many, the country where the love of learning for its 
own sake is purest. And when they have come back they 
have imported German university systems. This is the 
reason why our institutions, sprung from the very loins 
of Old England, are to-day almost completely continen- 
tal in aims, in methods. But of late years a reaction 
is discernible. We have begun to appreciate that the 
English universities, however lacking in the spirit of 
pure scholarship, have lessons to teach that might be of 
advantage even to the Germans. In coming years our 
Bachelors of Arts will think twice before giving the 
mother universities the go-by. 

One of the first of those who have sought the mother 
country is the author of the little book that lies before 
us ; who seems, so far as we have been able to make 
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out from his articles in THE BAcHELOR, to have been 
attracted about equally by the Elizabethan treasures, 
in the Bodleian Library, and by the more modern 
delights of English university athletics. 

This conjunction of the very antique and the 
intensely modern is the prominent feature of the book. 
Its primary aim is to place the reader in the precise 
point of view of the audiences for which Shakespeare 
wrote; but the ultimate end of this is to convince the 
reader, or at least to persuade him, that most of our 
perplexities in interpreting Hamlet arise from the 
fact that several of the scenes, which our modern critics 
and actors represent as tragic (by inventing action for 
which the text does not call and by suppressing the 
natural interpretation of the lines), were in Shakes- 
peare’s time regarded as wholly or partly comic! In 
other words, as Mr. Corbin’s subtitle explains, the 
book is “a study of the sources and of Shakespeare’s 
environment, to show that the mad scenes had a comic 
aspect now ignored.” It would seem that iconoclastic 
criticism could scarcely go farther than this. Yet the 
author’s method of procedure is so scientific and his 
evidence so strong that he has not only won the 
leading Shakespeare students in Harvard and in 
Oxford, but also a majority of the best critics in Eng- 
land and America. Indeed, the subject has been so gen- 
erally discussed in its broader aspects that we propose 
here to pass at once to a more or less detailed discus- 
sion of the point in the argument which has appeared 
least able to stand the searchlight of scientific 
criticism. 

The essayest takes as his test passage the famous 
scene where Hamlet, under the guise of a madman, 
berates Ophelia for the supposed vices of her sex, and 
ends by sending her toa nunnery. This scene, he points 
out, has been more variously interpreted and less 
understood than any other passage in literature ; 
he attempts to account for the difficulty of interpretation 
by showing that to Shakespeare audiences Hamlet’s 
demonstrations of sham madness must have appeared 
comic. He cites numbers of scenes from the best 
Elizabethan plays where similar phenomena are indis- 
putably treated as comedy, but the most noteworthy 
line of argument is that which attempts to show that 
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this was the case in all the three versions of the Hamlet- 
Ophelia scene which preceded Shakespeare’s first attempt 
at refining it; and, moreover, that this was also the case, 
though to a less degree, in Shakespeare’s successive 
versions. In the earliest Elizabethan source of the play, 
Belleforest’s French Hystorie of Hamblet, this scene was 
obviously comic. But now comes the hitch. The first 
dramatic version of the story—which the latest authority, 
Gregor Sarrazin, ascribes to that great exponent of the 
melodrama of blood, Thomas Kyd—is unfortunately 
lost. The essayist’s method of proving that in this 
last Hamlet the scene with Ophelia was comic is suffi- 
ciently original. He finds that a German version of 
Hamlet, which was acted in the early decades of the 
seventeenth century, was founded upon this last Hamlet. 
In this German play the scene with Ophelia is undoubt- 
edly comedy ; and, since this was the case also in the 
source of the lost play—The Hystorie of Hamblet—the 
scene in the lost play itself is, by purely geometric 
reasoning, shown to have been comic. The essayist 
then points out that the scene in the German Hamlet 
corresponds phrase for phrase with the scene in Shakes- 
peare’s first rewriting of the lost play. Granted all 
this, it seems highly probable that in Shakespeare’s 
first version, the quarto of 1603, the comic aspect of 
Hamlet’s pretended madness and of Ophelia’s unhappy 
plight must still have been discernable to the Eliza- 
bethans ; and when, in his final version, the passages 
from the lost play—*I have heard of your paintings,” 
“To a Nunnery go,” ete.—were left intact in spite of 
their infinite ennoblement, it seems highly probable that 
the conventional popular attitude toward them—and 
the play from Kyd’s day down had always been popu- 
lar—would not be revolutionized. All this is pretty 
clear scientific reasoning. The only trouble is with the 
facts upon which it is based. Mr. Corbin himself has 
pointed out—in the (London) Weekly Sun of April 14, 
1895—that “a study of these versions reveals a grave 
doubt as to whether the German play was not founded 
upon Shakespeare’s version.” A thorough treatment of 
this subject was at that time impossible, for the very 
simple reason that the great authority on the subject, 
Creizenach’s Plays of the English Comedians (who acted 
Hamlet in Germany during Shakespeare’s lifetime, or 
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ever so little later) was in neither the Bodleian Library 
or the British Museum. Mr. Corbin has since secured 
the book, together with other recent works on cognate 
subjects ; and though he has not yet completed his 
study, has put the chief facts in the case at our dis- 
posal. 

«The question as to the relationship of the German 
Hamlet to the various English versions of the play has 
a long and peculiar history. In 1857 Bernhardy started 
the conjecture that it was founded on the lost play. 
Cohn, in his most fascinating work, Shakspere in Ger- 
many (1865), inclines to this view. In the following 
year Dyce conjectured that it was founded on the first 
quarto ; and, furthermore, pointed out certain passages 
in the German play which, though not in our text of 
the first quarto, are to be found in the second. In the 
Clarendon Press Series (1872), however, Clark and 
Wright favor Bernhardy’s original conjecture, saying : 
‘It does not appear that the German playwright made 
use of Shakespeare’s Hamlet or even of the play as repre- 
sented in Q1,’—Shakespeare’s first rewriting of the lost 
play. 

“In 1872 Dr. Latham for the first time gave the ques- 
tion a minute scholarly scrutiny, and coneluded—with 
Bernhardy, Cohn, and Chat and Wright—that the Ger- 
man Hamlet was founded on the lost play. The most 
striking of his several leading arguments is as follows: 
When, in the German Hamlet, the King says, ‘ We have 
resolved to send you to England,’ Hamlet answers, 
‘Ay, ay, King ; just send me off to Portugal, so that I 
may never come back again. That’s the best.’ In this 
Latham ingeniously finds reference to the unfortunate 
English expedition to Portugal in 1789, in which, out 
of twenty-one thousand soldiers, eleven thousand per- 
ished, and out of eleven hundred gentlemen who accom- 
panied it only three hundred and fifty returned. Allu- 
sions to such current events were as frequent in the 
early English drama as they are to-day; and as the 
date of the Portuguese expedition coincides with the 
date of the earliest contemporary allusion to the lost 
play; the inference is fairly obvious that the German 
version was founded on Kyd’s and not on Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. Dr. Furness, in his noble variorum Hamlet 
(1877), gives an extended summary of the literature 
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of this discussion, and concludes that in the German 
Hamlet we have ‘a translation of an old English tra- 
gedy, and most probably the one which is the ground- 
work of the quarto of 1603.’ 

« Dyce’s conjecture, however, that it was based on 
the first quarto, has been more generally credited in 
Germany ; and about 1885 the discussion took a wholly 
unexpected turn, when Creizenach published a most 
trenchant essay in the philologic proceedings of the 
Royal Saxon Society of Science. This he republished 
in Die Schauspiele der Englischen Komodianten, a mas- 
terly study of the stagecraft of the strolling English 
players, who at the end of the sixteenth and the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth centuries produced most of 
the great Elizabethan dramas in the various German 
capitals. Creizenach’s thesis is the remarkable one 
that the German Hamlet was founded on Shakspere’s 
final version, the familiar Hamlet. A summary of his 
argument would lead me too far. I must content my- 
self with a mere reference to his most delightful book. 
His most important argument, it seems to me, is that 
which Dyce first hinted at—namely, that the German 
play contains many passages which are to be found in 
Shakespeare’s final version and not in the first quarto. 
The latest German treatment of the subject, so far as 
I know, is Tanger’s essay in Vol. 35 of the Shakspere 
Jahrbuch. Tanger had previously held the opinion 
that the German play was founded on the first quarto ; 
and attacks Creizenach’s intricate argument with great 
acumen. His main contribution to the discussion lies 
in showing that the ordering of the scenes in the Ger- 
man version is much more nearly that of the first than 
of the second quarto. Though Creizenach still holds 
to his views it does not appear that he has many adher- 
ents. In Germany scholars pronounce in favor of the 
first quarto ; in England in favor of the lost play. 

«This frankly assumed madness, in fact, is one of the 
best evidences that the German version was founded on 
the lost play, and it suggests the final ground for sup- 
posing that this was the case: As the first English 
comedians we have record of in Germany antedate our 
first reference to Kyd’s Hamlet by several years, there 
is no reason why the play should not have been taken 
abroad a dozen years before Shakespeare worked it 
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over. And Creizenach himself points out that the most 
popular plays in Germany were melodramas of blood, 
and that the prevailing taste was for unmitigated blood 
and horror. Even if Hamlet were not taken to Ger- 
many before Shakespeare’s revision of it, the strolling 
players, according to Creizenach’s account of them, 
must have preferred Kyd’s to Shakespeare’s version 
—as is seen to-day in the fact that the German play 
lacks every trace of Shakespeare’s informing genius.’, 

We have only to add to Mr. Corbin’s statement that, 
important as such a question is to scholars, the main 
interest in The Elizabethan Hamlet will lie in the light 
it throws on the esthetic development of the English 
mind since Shapespeare’s time. From this point of 
view the book has already been spoken of at length by 
- Mr. Richard L. Gallienne in the (London) Star of Sep- 
tember 5, and by Mr. W. D. Howells in the Harper’s 
Weeklies of September 14 and 21. And its impor- 
tance in the progress of Shakespeare criticism is scarcely 
less great. “In seulpture and in painting, work of the 
kind Mr. Corbin has undertaken has already gone far, 
and has brought invaluable results. When we have 
separated what was not Shakespeare’s from what was 
his own, and, in a similar manner, separated what he 
wrote under the influence of his early masters—Kyd, 
Greene and Marlowe 





from what he wrote from the 
native working of his genius, we shall have arrived at 
a thoroughly scientific basis. In this way only can we 
be sure of adding valuable esthetic appreciations to the 
work of the great masters of Shakespeare criticism in 
the past. 


College Girls. By Abbe Carter Goodloe, illustrated 
by Gibson (Scribner’s).—Miss Goodloe’s stories of 
college girls, which have appeared from time to time 
in Scribner’s Magazine, have been nicely bound to- 
gether, and make an attractive book. Gibson has 
shown that he possesses variety in the illustrations, 
which are all capital. Mr. Newbold is an amazingly 
clever sketch of a non-athletic youth, who writes on 
athletics in girls’ colleges, and is himself unable to do 
much in tennis, golf, rowing or on the Wellesley run- 
ning track. The college amazons make a show of him, 
and he retires discomfited. Miss Arbuthnot is another 
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capital picture of a little shriveled spinster “ profes- 
sor,” who is much admired for her astonishing and 
world-famous “brochures” on science and “the op- 
tical effects of powerful magnets” and her tremen- 
dous intellect. Miss Hungerford, a senior, is prettily 
drawn as “a rather chilling presence,” and appears 
four years after in Paris, married, and much less 
chilly, but very ’aughty, as ’Arry would say, to her 
despised little freshman-woman, who has meanwhile 
discarded low birth, poverty and the wild West to 
shine as the fiancee of a real French “comte.” 

As for the stories themselves, they are very femi- 
nine, and if they are true pictures of girls’ life in 
their various colleges, they show such existence to be a 
very serious affair. These stories certainly are no 
laughing matter. A mild and. ingenuous gentleman, 
who has been traveling in Europe, returns and flirts 
with a pretty blonde girl in a boat. The pretty 
blonde girl laughs, chats and has a good time with the 
amiable young pean, and takes her departure as his 
sister appears. Now comes the odd and amusing 
sequel : 

“We had an awfully jolly time together,” Mr. 
Allardyce went on. “Sort of water picnic, without 
the picnic.” 

“Miss Allardyce looked sharply at her brother. 
Something in his manner made her anxious. ‘ How 
did you meet her?’ she demanded. ‘ Wasn’t intro- 
duced at all. . . . We just went off together and 
had avery good time. . . . I told her of that 
scrape you wrote me of.’ Miss Allardyce shook her 
head impatiently. ‘ Nevermind about me.’ She looked 
anxiously at her brother. . . . She gave a little 
gasp. ‘ Well,’ she said with a sort of desperate calm- 
ness, ‘you’ve done it now! Do you know who that 
was you were talking to? That was the assistant 
professor of mathematics !!’” 

This is the climax. The reader is left in some 
doubt as to whether Miss Allardyce is the more shocked 
at the pretty professor’s flirtation or the audacity of 
her brother. Cleverness of the professor, “ who only 
took her degree two years ago, and she was so 
tremendously clever that she went off and studied a year 
in Leipsic, and came back as instructor in mathematics ” 
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—has appalled Miss Allardyce, and that her brother 
should dare to flirt with her is simply overwhelming. 
All through the stories there lurks this awe of the 
‘famous intellect” of some quiet, little, unheard of 
teacher. In another story “The girl touched the 
(optic) papers reverently.”’ « Here is a note I have just 
received from Prof. > (Miss Arbuthnot named 
one of the most distinguished authorities of the 
day on magnetism and electricity). <‘I sent him 
some of the proof sheets, and he says he’s delighted 
(sic) with them. We are great friends.’” Intellect ! 
Intellect! Miss Ellis worships Miss Arbuthnot, 
who worships the famous Prof. Blank. Girls 
who are “lacking” are terribly snubbed. Miss 
Hungerford puts the eligible Paul Stanhope aside and 
takes to her Calderon. “Suddenly a great pity for 
Calderon‘took possession of her. After all he was so 
dead now! Could he know how famous he was?” 
(Has Miss Goodloe read Mark Twain at the 
grave of Adam?) Miss Hungerford resolves to 
be tearfully and prayerfully famous, and to enter 
upon a “career” which will end in her being 
a playwright, but just then the eligible Paul 
Stanhope appears and “the next thing she knew 
was he had his arms around her and she was not 
repulsing him.” As a rule it appears college girls 
repulse gentlemen who have their arms around them. 

Another girl has a coolness with a lifelong friend 
because she once heard a telephonic telegram from a 
distant lover (who, like most of the men in the book, is 
a silly addlepate), saying, “My darling, I have not 
heard from you for three days. What is the matter ?” 
It was not jealousy, it was because Miss Featherstone 
“had a pretty church wedding,” instead of a “ career,” 
and carrying out her vague “ plans for mental advance- 
ment.” Miss Featherstone probably had-a wider 
field to “ work” in after marriage—her husband, who 
was so very “ lacking.” 





Almost all of the men in these stories are poor, silly 
creatures. Take the odious but celebrated literary 
dandy described in A Photograph. « You read his stories, 
and because they are the best of their kind,” said Miss 
Meredith, whose face grew white and whiter with rage. 
“The most correct, the most interesting, because his 
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men are the men you like to know, men who are always 
as they should be to men (?), because there is an atmos- 
phere of refinement and elegance and pleasing conven- 
tionality about them.” «You think you know him 
through his books and the reviews and newspaper 
notices of him.” «He had a look of determination in 
the firmly closed lips and square-cut jaws, and an inde- 
finable air of the man of the world.” He was 
“extremely fascinating.” “His name in a strong 
bold hand that corresponded with the look in the face.” 
We must credit Miss Goodloe with a desire to take a 
little rise out of Mr. Richard Harding Davis in this 
story—for who has had the inestimable privilege of 
having his photograph in such great demand as he 
among our female colleges ?—Alas for the literary 
dandy, whoever he was! He has committed 
the most heinous sin in all the feminine 
eategory-_the most despicable, outrageous, never 
to be forgiven crime against womankind—he has grown 
indifferent to his fiancée! It becomes a tragedy. The 
little country girl who once loved and still loves the 
literary man of the world with the square chin, comes to 
college and tells her tale of his awful crime to her 
friends. She tells also how on his knees he begged 
her to take him back. (—Delightful moment for all 
college and all other girl readers !—) No! «She could 
not,” she said simply. “She would have given her 
soul to have been able to say yes—but she could not !” 

When the girls heard her thrilling story—(certainly 
the literary gentleman—he “ done his best to explain ””—)- 
what did they do? Forgive him? MHeavens no! 
they tore his photograph “into little bits.” Ah, me! 
how unjust girls are to poor mankind—even college 
girls seem to have attained no sense of pity, with all 
their learning and tremendous intellectual effort. Tear- 
ing his counterfeit presentment into small pieces has 
been long known as the cruelest punishment that can 
be meted out by them to man. It is final. The victim 
is forever damned. He must move to another com- 
munity forthwith. It is the terrible last line of the 
story. There could be no more tremendous finale. 

The same crime is touched upon later in An Episode. 
Here Dana Cahill played King Cophetna to a Beggar 
Maid in the West. “When the time came for him to 
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go he left her quite calmly.” The Beggar Maid turns 
up in Boston, and immolates herself for her benefactress, 
who loves and is loved by Dana Cahill. She denies 
she is she, denies she has ever seen him before. Dana, 
weak and cad like, keeps quiet and Miss Minot, who is 
not worth one of the Beggar Maid’s little pink fingers, 
«retains her ideal,” and so marries him. 

Pray, Miss Goodloe—how many honest men have 
been thrown over by the pretty, fascinating, naughty 
little college girl flirts? Not a word about them ! 
Oh, that some bold, brave man would rise up and— 
tell the sad truth about the wickedness, perfidy and 
cruelty of Smith and Vassar and Wellesley ! 

But this is a volume of praise 





why not magnify the 
college girl? Why not make her always so superb, so 
overpoweringly beautiful—so that the colonels, the 
professors, the bucks and the beaux fall before her like 
wheat before the mower ? The ordinary non-college girl 
draws back abashed at her « cleverness ” and “ brilliancy.”’ 
Distinctions must be drawn, at least for literary effect. 
If she marries—her husband must play second fiddle— 
her great and astounding “ intellect ” must be carefully 
preserved. In society she must outshine. “Why, she 
had the audacity (did La Belle Héléne) to say to Col- 
onel Gray, after one of his irascible explosions at 
things in general, “My dear Colonel, youare a living 
example of squaring the circle—quite round, yet full 
of angles! You know how round the Colonel is. 
Think of it!” The old Colonel did not reprove the 
college girl for being “pert and personal” at a large 
dinner-party—but “seemed to enjoy it ’”— because her 
wit was so brilliant, so clever! Clever people, these ! 
—whose grammar, by the way, is not always the nicest. 
«Mrs. Monson, I was at the Dwights’ the other even- 
ing to a progressive dinner-party.” Where is the 
splendid and famous professional intellect (in corre- 
spondence with all the learned savants in Europe) who 
could have taught this alumna the inelegant use of 
“to”? It occurs again and again. “I was to your 
house.” «Do you know who that was you were talking 
to” ? (p. 35). Why read Greek and Sanskrit, and prate 
of spherical syncopes, and what not—and not use Eng- 
lish grammar? Perhaps this is but a minor matter, 
Here is an awful sentence, of which surely some “ learned 
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and famous ” teacher in even the smallest and most 
remote girls’ school in the country would disapprove : 
« But in college life it is astrange fact that while upper 
classes find it rather difficult to become acquainted 
among the lower ones, owing, of course, to the unwritten 
code, which prevents asenior from appearing interested 
in any but those of her own class, yet the incoming 
students are allowed and take every opportunity of 
ingratiating themselves with unper-cless girls, with- 
out injury to their dignity.” Qh, that some thrillingly 
famous intellectual giantess had read’ Miss Goodloe’s 
proof! Grammar ought to be targht at orce in Wel- 
lesley by a thrillingly famous professionai spinster. 
This is one lesson of this interesting-tittle book. 

In her method and style Miss Govdioe has imitated 
Mr. Davis, and while the imitation is not as good as 
the original, it is effective. The first three pages of 
A Photograph read exectly like Mr. Davis, and the 
whole story has an effort at “thrill” his stories often 
convey. ‘She stopped again, and pulled nervously at 
the silk fringe of the curtain, and looked at the strained 
faces of the girls,” etc., her face growing whiter and 
whiter with anger. But on the whole the stories are 
in a new and interesting field, and much shall be for- 
given them if they be true to the college girl life. 
This, we presume, may be taken for granted. The life 
is pure, high, filled with lofty ideals, and must 
strengthen and ennoble a weak character. There is 
much that is fine and pathetic in the passion for intel- 
lectual triumph displayed by these eager students. They 
are ambitious to shine, not by charm, but by power of 
mind. Their enthusiasm carries them to a high plane. 
They study themselves ill ; they grow weak and ema- 
ciated over mathematics ; they win the prize and fall 
into a swoon on the stage, in order that base man may 
admire and deem them equals. These stories tell all 
this, and tell of the “superiority” which college gives. 
They are light and on the surface not one of them 
cuts down into the heart of things—the story of the 
girl who is secretly married comes nearest to it—and 
they are on new ground. They cannot fail to interest 
all the college world. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Principles of Rhetoric, by A. S. Hill. (Revised and 
enlarged edition.) Harper Brothers, 1895. 


A History of Greece, by Philip Van Ness Myers. 
(With maps and illustrations.) Ginn & Co. 


Un Avocat Journaliste. Au XVIII. siecle. Lin- 


guet. Par Jean Cruppi. Paris, Librairie Hachette et 
Cie., 1895. 


Cornelius Nepos. Ginn & Co. 
Le Nabab. Ginn & Co. 
Selected Essays of Sainte-Beuve. Ginn & Co. 
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SELECTED LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


GIRLS. 


Misses Whitfield and Bliss. 
School for girls. 41 West 124th Street. 
Mount Morris Park, New York City. 











Opens October ist. 
The Misses Graham. 


(Successors to the Misses Green.) 
School for girls. Established 1816. 
At new location, 





176 West 72d Street, Sherman Square. 


The Comstock School. 


Family and ~- school for girls. 32d year. 
Kindergarten for boys and girls. 


Miss Day, Principal. 32 West goth Street. 








Mademoiselle Ruel. 
School for girls. (Number limited.) 
26 East 56th Street, near Madison Avenue. 
Miss Elizabeth L. Koues. 


School for girls. Primary, preparatory, and academic depart- 
ments. Special courses of study. Preparatign for college. 
10 East 75th Street. 








The Misses Wreaks. 


School for girls. With Kindergarten. 
21 East 74th Street. 





St. Mary’s School (Z/iscopal). 
Collegiate, preparatory, and primary. 
Address the SISTER SUPERIOR, 6 and é East 46th Street. 


Mrs. David Hume Gordon. 





331 West 85th Street. 
Miss Mary E. and Miss Ruth Merington. 


School for Girls removed to 181 Lenox Avenue. 








Mrs. Graham Youngs. 
Home and day school. (Class for little boys.) 40 W. 45th St. 


Mademoiselle Veltin. 


School for girls. French kindergarten. 
College preparation. 
New fire-proof school building. 160-162 W. 74th St. 


Miss Annie Brown’s School for Girls. 


_ Primary, preparatory, and academic departments. Prepara- 
tion for college. Special courses. 








713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 





Miss Julia A. Willey. 


(Many years at Mrs. Sylvanus Reed’s School.) Home School 
for young ladies. Music, languages, art, and private classes. 
135 West 7oth Street. 


Madame Henriette Tisne’s French School. 








For girls and children. 433 West End Avenue. 
Miss S. D. Doremus. 
Reopens October 3d. 735 Madison Avenue. 





The Audubon School, Washington Heights. 


Advantages of town and country. Boarding pupils limited to 
ten. M. EL1IzA AUDUBON, Principal. 152d St. and Boulevard. 


Mary B. Whiton, A.B., and Lois A. Bangs. 


English and classical school. Certificate accepted by Smith 
Vassar, and Wellesley. 43 West 47th Street. 


Miss Crocker. 


School for girls. Primary and advanced work. 
Classes for little boys. 69 Hast sad Street. 
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Miss Spence. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Primary, Academic, and 
College Preparatoty Courses, Special students admitted. No 
more than eight pupils constitute any class. 6 W. 48th St. 





St. Agnes School. 


Optional studies. Special advantages in Modern Languages 
and Music. Gymnasium. 34 Teachers. Send for catalogue to 
Miss E. W. Boyvp, Principal. Albany, N. Y. 





Mrs, Piatt’s School for Girls. 
Applicatious for fall, 1895, should be made early. 





Utica, N. Y. 
Rye Seminary. : 
For particulars, address 
Mrs. S. J. LIFE. Bye, M.-Y. 





Houghton Seminary, : 


For Young Women, affords best facitities for scholarship, cul- 
ture, and sound moral training amid pleasant, healthful sur- 
roundings. College preparatory. 

A. G. BENEDICT, A.M. Clinton, N. Y. 





Walnut Lane School. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. 38th year. Academical 
and college preparatory courses. For circular address 
Mrs, THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Principal. 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M., Associate Principal. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Mrs. Comegys and Miss Bell’s 


lish, French, and German Boarding-school for Young 


En 
Ladies. Students prepared for college. Ample grounds for 
out-door exercise. 





Established in 1850 ‘Twenty minutes from Philadelphia, two 
hours from New York. For circulars and reports apply to 
FRANCES E. BENNETT, | p.:.,.; : 
SyLv1a J. EASTMAN, ; Principals. 
Ogontz School P. O., Pa. 





Moravian Seminary and College for Women. 
(Founded 1749.) 
For circulars address J. MAx HARK, D.D., Bethlehem, Pa. 





Miss Townsend. 


School for Girls. Academic and college preparatory depart- 
ments. Special courses. 54 Park Place, Newark, N. J. 


Miss Porter’s School. 





Farmington, Conn, 





Woodside Seminary. Terms, $500 to $700. 
City advantages for culture and study. Rural surroundings. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 
Hartford, Conn. 





Seven Gables. 

For girls ofall ages. Looksto their ag ee as wellas higher 
mental culture. Boating, stately trees, handsomely appointed 
building. Gymnasium. A thoroughly modern school. Native 
French and German Teachers. 20th year. Certificate admits 
to Smith. Direct trains from New York. Address for Catalogue 

Mrs, SARAH S. WESTCOTT, Principal, 
Bridgeton, N. J. 





Miss Masters’ Boarding School. 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 





Mrs. Hazen’s School for Girls. 
Combined advantages of city and country. 
Pelham Manor, N, Y. 
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Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Charles H. Gardner’s 
Home Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies 
607 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Miss Katherine.L. Maltby, B.A., 


Will reopen her Home and School on the Brooklyn Heights, 
Sept. 28, 1895, for the reception of young ladies, Circulars 
uponapplication. Sixth year. 

160 Joralemon Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Mrs. E. H. Sanborn’s 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. Location one of the most 
desirable in the city. Exceptional advantages in Music and 
Art. European vacation parties. 

1399 and 1401 Pacific Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





The Brooklyn Heights Seminary. 


Boarding and Day School for Girls. The 44th year opens 
Sept. 26. Address, for circulars, 
138-140 Montague Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Female Academy. 


Founded 1814. Boarding and Day School. Three courses of 
study. Certificate enters students at Wellesley College Loca- 
tion unsurpassed. Address Miss L. A. PLYMTON, Principal. 

155 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 





Wells College, for Women. 

Three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Location beauti- 
fuland healthful. New building, with modern improvements. 
Session begins Sept. 19, 1895. Cayuga Lake, Aurora, N. Y. 


The Lady Jane Grey School. 


Mrs. HyDE and Daughters’ Home School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Special and regular courses. Prepares for College 
and European travel. Address Mrs. JANE GREY HYDE. 

Binghamton, N. Y. 





The Cathedral School of St. Mary. 


Advantages of New York. Special instruction in Music and 
Art. Coliege Preparatory and Elective Courses of study. En- 
gagements now for September, 1895. 

Miss JULIA H. FARWELL, Principal. 
Garden City, N. Y. 





The Misses Anable’s 
English, French and German Boarding and Day School. Col- 
lege preparation, Art and Music. Apply for circulars. 

ew Brunswick, N. J. 





Dwight School for Girls. 


6th year. College preparation. Miss CREIGHTON, Miss 
FARRAR. Englewood, N. J. 





The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
Newburgh, N. Y. 





The Commonwealth Avenue School 
For Young Ladies. College Preparatory, Regular and Elective 
Courses. The Misses GILMAN, Principals. 

324 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Miss Chamberlayne’s School for Girls. 
The next year will open October 3, 1895. 
Circulars on application. 
64 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





St. Hilda’s School for Girls. 


Morristown, N. J. 





Mrs. W. F. Stearns’s 


Home School for Young Ladies. Reopens Sept. 20, 1895 
Amherst, Mass. 
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Oak Grove Home School for Girls. 
Reopens = 19, 1895. Certificate admits to Smith and 
Wellesley. iss VRYLING WILDER BUFFUM, A. B., Principal. 
° Amherst, Mass. 


The Cambridge School for Young Ladies. 


Advantages of Boston. Comforts of Home. Small classes. 
Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN is the Director. 
Cambridge, Mass. 








Willard Hall School for Girls _ 
Reopens Sept. 18, 1895. Five teachers resident. 
Address Mrs. SARAH M. MERRILL. 
Danvers, Mass. 





Mount Holyoke College 
Offers three Collegiate Courses. Music and Art. Library, Lab- 
oratories, Cabinets and Observatory. The fifty-eighth year 
opens Sept. 13, 1895. Board and tuition, $250. 
Mrs. E. S. MEAD, President. 
South Hadley, Mass. 





Home and Day School for Girls. 
“The Elms.” Miss PoRTER, Principal. Certificate admits to 
Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith. Quincy method for children. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mt. Auburn Young Ladies’ Institute. 


School of Language, Literature and History. Music and Art. 
Elective Courses of Study. Prevaration for Foreign Travel. 
Careful Home Training and Socia: Culture. 

Address H. THANE MILLER, Cincinnati, O. 


Miss Aiken’s School for Girls. 


Thirty-ninth year. Circulars and Miss Aiken’s Method for 
Mind Concentration sent on application. Stamford, Conn. 











McLean Seminary for Girls. 

College gy ee and English Courses. French, German, 
Art, Music. ttractive and healthful location. Terms, $300 to 
$400. Address Rev. J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 





Rosemary Hall. 
A Country School for Girls. Thorough Classical and English 
Course. Extensive Grounds. Address 
Miss RuTZ-REES, Principal. 
Wallingford, Conn. 





Miss Gordon’s Boarding and Day School 
for Young Ladies. 13th po. Liberal Education, with Prepara- 
tion for College. French, Art and Music. 
Mrs. JULIA R. TUTWILER, Associate Principal, 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walnut Lane School. 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 37th year opens 
Sept. 26. Academical and College Preparatory Courses. 
Mrs. T. B, RICHARDS, Prin. Miss S. L. Tracy, A. M., Assoc. Pr. 
Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Miss Marshall’s English, French and German 


Boarding and Day School opens Sept. 26. Location one of the 

most desirable in the city. Music Department in charge of the 

ablest instructors. College Ny ee E| and Finishing School. 
1408 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Bryn Mawr College. 

10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for Women. The 
Program, stating the graduate and undergraduate courses of 
study for the academic year, will be sent on —— 

ryn Maw, Pa. 





Miss Baldwin’s Day, Boarding and College Pre- 
paratory School for Girls reopens Sept. 26, 1895. Address 
Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


The Misses Hebb’s English, French and German 
Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies and Girls reopens 
September 24, 1895. Franklin Street, Wilmington, Del. 








School for Young Ladies. 

WEST END INSTITUTE.—Mrs. Capy and Miss Capy, Princi- 
=. Prescribed and Elective Courses of Study, or College 
eparatory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 

56 Hillhouse Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 
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The Sarah Randolph School for Girls. 


Founded by Miss SARAH RANDOLPH, of Virginia. 
Principal, Mrs. A. L. ARMSTRONG, 
1214 Eutaw Place, Baltimore, Md. 


The Misses Bond’s School for Girls. 


Complete course. Special advantages in Music and Art. 
Boarding pupils limited to ten. 
21 Mt, Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. 


Miss Baird’s Institute for Girls. 


22d year. Primary, Intermediate and College Preparatory 

Courses. Music, Art and the Languages. Careful attention to 

morals and manners. New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 
Norwalk, Conn. 














BOYS. 





Dwight School. 


(Academic Department of New York Preparatory School.) 
16th year. Graduates have entered, with high credit, all the 
leading colleges and scientific schools. For catalogue address 

ARTHUR WILLIAMS, 1479-1485 Broadway. 





Academy and Home for ro Boys. 


References required. : 
J. H. Root, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 





Seley’s Home Boarding and Day School. 
Among the hills of Sussex. Tenth year begins Sept 12. Pre- 
pares for College. Send for circular. 
W. H. SEELEY, A. M., Principal, Deckertown, N. J. 





The Henry C. DeMille Preparatory Boarding 
School for Boys. 


Opens Oct. 3, 1895. Primary, Intermediate, Juniorand Senior 


Departments. Catalogue gives full particulars. Address 
Mrs. H. C. DEMILLE, Pompton, N. J. 


Lakewood Heights School. 


Among the pines. A thorough and attractive school for boys. 
Reopens September 26. JAMES W. Morey, Principal, 
Lakewood, N. J. 








The Princeton Preparatory School 

Opens Sept. 19. Inquiries may be addressed to President Pat- 

ton, of Princeton College, or to J. B. Fine, Head Master. 
Princeton, N. J. 





Westminster School. 





Mr. CUSHING. Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
The Cutler School. 
ARTHUR E. CUTLER. 28 East soth Street. 





Hamilton Institute. 
N. ARCHIBALD SHAW, JR., 
105 West 82d Street. 





Summit Academy for Boys. 


Ten resident pupils. Home comforts and refinements com- 
bined with strict discipline. Summer session. 
JAMES HEARD, A.M., Principal, Summit, N. J. 





Williston Seminary. 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school. New lab- 
oratories with electrical plant. Fall term opens Sept. 6, 1895. 
Address Rev. WM. GALLAGHER, Principal. 
Easthampton, Mass. 





Cascadilla School. 


Leading Fitting School for Cornell. Address C. V. PARSELL, 
A.M., Principal. 





Ithaca, N. Y. 
Rutgers Preparatory School for Boys. 
Founded 1766. 
E. R. Payson, Ph.D., Head Master, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Riverview Academy. 


U.S. Army officer detailed at Riverview by Secretary of War, 
BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





Golden Hill School for Boys. 


Classical, Scientific and English Courses. 
JoHN M. Cross, A{M., Principal, Kingston-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








MILITARY. 





Norwalk Military Institute. 


FRANK S. ROBERTS, Principal, Norwalk, Conn. 





Kentucky Military Institute. 


49th session begins Sept. 11, 1895, and closes June 13, 1896. 
Address Col. D. F. Boyp, Superintendent, ” 
Farmdale, near Frankfort, Ky. 





Cheltenham Military Academy. 

Represented by its graduates in Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
Cornell, Amherst, University of Pa., Lafayette, and West Point, 
23d year. JOHN CALVIN RICE, Prin. 

Ogontz (near Philadelphia), Pa. 





The Peekskill Military Academy. 
Sixty-second year. 
Col. Louris H. ORLEMAN, Principal, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Bordentown Military Institute. 

Prepares for College, Scientific Schools, and Business. Music 
U. S. Drill Regulations. Capt. T. D. Lanpon, Com’d’t. Rev 
T. H. LANDON, A.M., Principal. 

Bordentown, N. J., between New York and Philadelphia. 





St. John’s Military School. 


Summer School and Resort. WM. VERBECK, President, C. C. 
HEATH, Vice-President. Manlius, N.Y. 








PROFESSIONAL. 





Teachers College and Horace Mann School. 


Professional training for teachers of high grade; instruction 
for children from Kindergarten to College. 
Morningside Heights, West 120th Street. 





Metropolitan College of Music. 


Leading Musical Institute of America. Residence depart- 
ment for non-resident students. DupLEY Buck, Pres.; ALBERT 
Ross Parsons, Principal Piano Dept.; H. W. GREENE, Principal 
Vocal Dept. 19 and 21 East 14th Street. 





American Academy of Dramatic Arts. 


(Lyceum School of aang) FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, Presi- 
dent. Classes begin monthly. Regular course now open to 
applicants. PERCY WEST, Business Manager. 


19 West 44th Street, New York. 





Grand Conservatory of Music. 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


22d year. All Branches of Vocal and Instrumental music 
taught as a science and as an art, from the first beginning 
to the highest artistic perfection. Weekly concerts and lectures. 
Teachers’ certificates, diplomas and the regular degrees in 
music conferred. 
Dr. E. EBERHARD, President, 


170 W. 23d St., New York City. 
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Bacveiwe or zwts Hodvertiser . 


ATHLETIC. 


OTBALL, BASEBALL, TENNIS, GOLF, ROWING, CRICKET, 
BICYCLING, SPRINTING, YACHTING, SWIMMING, SKATING, 
. JUMPING. . “aaa : 


These. and many kindred out-of-door sports 
find practical exposition in the new 


‘‘BOOK OF ATHLETICS” 


by the Lothrop Publishing Company, edited by Norman.W. Bincuam, Jr., Manager 
itt Haven Team (1893-95). Cumnock of Harvard, Bliss of Yale, Mapes of Columbia, 
fufts, Dwight the tennis expert, Cracknell the cricket champion, Bloss the “broad jump” 
aker, Hart the golf authority, Mayor Bancroft of Cambridge, the ‘tcrew"’ trainer, and 
ze men and famous amateurs contribute to the book. 


“THE BOOK OF ATHLETICS”? is a handsome 8vo volume, 


rofusely illustrated and buckram bound, and is for sale by all booksellers, 
rice, $1.50. Send for descriptive and holiday catalogue. 


LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
92 PEARL ST., BOSTON 


sd . * 7 a . > . 





AMERICA’S 
REPRESENTATIY. 
BICYCLE 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO. 


4 Warren St., and 1786 Broadway, New York 
1217 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn 
567 Broad St., Newark, N. J. 


LIBRARIES 


upplying Private and Public Libraries with books our 
SPECIALTY 
A list of standard and new issues of all publishers 
mailed on request. Lists priced gratis 
Test our figures. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


WHOLESALE BOOKS 
5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York 








RPO DO red 


THE BACHELOR OF ARTS 


$4.00 per Year 
35 Cents Single Number 


E magazine is of special intere. all 
| suum Sal thew ducetiieg. It hes manana aie 
pace success in the college and literary 


aan BACHELOR OF ARTS 
1s WALL STREET, NEW YORK 











